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AIRBORNE SAILOR. 


BY P. D. J. 


I, Tae First Forrnicar. 


Towarps the end of the war, a few 
officers and men of the Royal Navy 
and R.N.V.R. began wearing an un- 
usual badge on the right sleeve—a 
silver parachute with gold wings, 
resembling the parachute-wings of the 
Airborne Forces. It was a badge 
which was never, I believe, recognised 
by Admiralty, and it is certain that 
very few of the wearers ever drew the 
‘jumping-pay ’ which was one of the 
attractions of parachute-training in 
the junior services. Nevertheless, the 
naval wearers of the badge had under- 
gone the same hard training as army 
parachutists, usually without the ad- 
vantage of the soldier’s preliminary 
battle-school course and general tough- 
ening; but the secrecy and diversity 
of the work for which naval para- 
chutists were intended prevented them 
from receiving any recognition from 
Admiralty—if, indeed, Admiralty was 
ever officially aware of their existence. 

In common with many other 


R.N.V.R. officers, my six years: of 


service were so varied and full of 
incident that I can think of few sides 
of modern war which I did not sample 
in. one way or another; yet my 
parachute-training stands out clearly 
as the most interesting and instructive 
seven weeks of the war; for in that 
time I learned, I believe, as much of: 
myself and of human nature as in any. 
other year of my life. 

I had always been fascinated by the 
idea of parachuting, but it was. not 
until the winter of ’43-’44 that I was 
able to convince my. commanding 
officer of the advantages of my taking 
the training course. I was. then 
under an R.N. Captain who was both 
sympathetic and influential, and in 
due course I was ordered to proceed 
to a small town in the North Midlands, 
where I arrived by rail on a foggy and: 
bitterly cold Saturday evening. in. 
January. 

After some delay an army lorry 
appeared, and in this I bumped along. 
several miles of country road. ‘ 
K 
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I approached the training camp 


with intense interest and some nervous- 
ness. My total knowledge of the 
parachute-course was that it would 
last about a month; I had no idea 
of what I should be expected to do 
during that month, or how many 
jumps I should have to make. 

The countryside .was hilly» and 
partly wooded, but it was bleak. in 
the extreme (or seemed so in that 
weather), and the approach to the 
camp somehow reminded me of 
Wuthering Heights. The camp proved 
to be like most military establish- 
ments, cnly colder, and it appeared 
to be grouped around several decaying 
manor-houses, which added to the 
already strong Bronté atmosphere of 
the scene. There was no sign of 
anything connected with parachuting, 
except the red berets, which pre- 
dominated over all other headgear. 

Very conscious of my blue naval 
uniform, I reported my arrival, and 
received the friendly welcome always 
accorded to the senior service by the 
army; but I was too shy to ask 
what I should be expected to do at 
the camp and it did not occur to 
anyone to tell me. I was allocated a 
bed in a ground-floor room of one of 
the decaying manor-houses, and after 
supper in a half-empty and very 
chilly mess-hut I retired thankfully 
to my sleeping-bag. 

The following day, being Sunday, 
brought no sign of activity, but I 
took the chance of completing my 
kit with the assistance and advice of 
my room-mates. The three officers 
in whose company I was to be during 
most of the next month were a tall, 
quiet infantry captain (who had sacri- 
ficed his majority to go parachuting), 
@ merry, red-headed young sapper 
subaltern, and a lieutenant in the 
let Canadian Parachute Battalian, 
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The Canadian was tall and very thin— 
almost a skeleton—with large, dark 
eyes and that dark, delicate skin that 
so often goes with poor health; but 
he was possessed of an unending fund 
of bright and racy conversation. [| 
was pleased to find that I was to do 
most of my training with ‘ Canada’s’ 
platoon, and he became my particular 
friend. He was killed im. Normandy 
on D-day. 

I still had little idea of the nature 
of the month’s training, or indeed of 
what parachuting was like in general; 
but ‘ Canada,’ being from an airborne 
formation, knew enough of the subject 
to qualify as an expert to the rest of 
us, although he had not yet jumped 
himself. It was from him that I 
first heard of that parachuting fire- 
work, @ roman candle. A roman 
candle, it seemed, was the name 
given to a parachute that did. not 
open, but rushed down to earth asa 
column of fluttering silk, leaving a 
thin trail of smoke. 

‘ Canada ’ also had other tales with 
which to scare us: of men caught by 
the feet in the rigging lines, of para: 
chutes. entangled in flight, and. of 
other accidents too horrible for con- 
templation.. It was not until later 
that I discovered that. the whole 
parachute-training course was designed 
(with remarkable success). to reduce 
the risks of jumping to the. lowest 
possible level; and on this Sunday. 
the anticipation of later fears was 
quickly superseded by a much more 
real horror of the immediate future. . 

On the day of. my arrival I .had 
noticed several mud -caked officers 
limping about the mess, but I had 
gathered that the camp also ran al 
airborne battle-school, and so thought 
no more of these casualties. Now t 
realised that everyone in the camp, 
except the camp steff and the new 
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arrivals, was in @ more or less painful 
state of limping or stiffness, with a 
few complete cripples hobbling in the 
background, and the conversation 
around me soon made it clear that all 
this was the result of the most strenu- 
ous exercise, taken in the form of 
running, climbing, and long hours of 
advanced P.T. Moreover, ten days 
occupied in this way were to culminate 
in ten physical tests, of which at least 
eight must be passed if one were to 
progress to the genuine parachute- 
training of the following fortnight. 
It was @ grim prospect ; marching and 
running had always been weaknesses 
with me, which I had avoided when- 
ever possible. 

On the Monday morning we paraded 
in half-light in dennims—a sort of 
dungaree battle-dress which seemed 
quite inadequate to keep out the fog 
and frost. I could not deny that 
the experience was invigorating, and 
there was now an air of intense en- 
thusiasm, efficiency, and discipline 
throughout the camp. Officers and 
men were paraded, drilled, and trained 
together, but I have never known a 
better relationship between all ranks, 
and from the instant that we fell in 
on that. cold and foggy morning 
every order was obeyed with a snap 
and every move was made at the 
double. 

There was a4 certain amount of 
drill—the camp boasted that it put 
& polish even on the average Guards- 
man—and after four years of com- 
missioned service I. found myself 
being taught to salute by numbers ; 
but the greater part. of the time was 
occupied in running, rope climbing, 
P.T., organised games—and more run- 
ning. On the iey roads, ‘doubling’ 
in army boots was very hard, and 
rope climbing, with frozen arms and 
hands, was torture, 
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The sergeant -instructors were 
superb ; they were mostly professional 
boxers or footballers, or circus strong 
men, but they were absolutely the 
best of their type, and they got the 
very best out of us. . Indeed, no 
suggestion of slacking was tolerated 
for an instant, and on our frequent 
speed-marches it seemed to me that 
we were kept at the ‘double’ just 
as long as human endurance could 
last. 

The men under training were an 
extraordinary mixture; apart from 
the Canadian platoon, they were 
drawn as individuals from every sort 
of unit in the British Army. With a 
very few exceptions, they were des- 
perately keen and had only one thought 
—to get through the tests successfully 
and so pass to the real business of 
parachute-training. 

Although this first part of the course 
was intended to make certain that 
we were physically fit for parachuting, 
the emphasis was really on spirit 
rather than on flesh, and some of the 
men who seemed least suitable, physi- 
cally, proved to be better parachutists 
in the end than their brawnier com- 
panions. 

One of the best performers in our 
course was a little, stuttering Lanca- 
shire boy, who looked no more than 
sixteen and was almost hidden under 
the immense bonnet of some Highland 
regiment; he continually bubbled 
with merriment, and he went at every- 
thing with immense determination, 
often succeeding where much bigger 
men failed. Then there was a pale- 
faced lad, whose very English name 
obviously hid an Austrian - Jewish 
origin; he was terrified of heights, 
and had frequently to be rescued, 
shivering, from the climbing ropes— 
yet, coaxed and carefully watched by 
his instructors, he pessed through 
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the course suecessfully ; although he 


undoubtedly did so at very great 
mental strain. 


It was with the Canadians, however, 
that I spent most of my time, and 
there was certainly nothing lacking 
in their physique or nerve; in fact, 
I found it a very hard task to keep 
up with them. However, they ac- 
cepted me as one of themselves— 
chiefly, perhaps, because I was ‘ Navy’ 
—and there was always a helping 
hand when I began to find things too 
difficult. 

A great deal of our time was spent 
in vigorous team-games of one kind 
or another—mostly with medicine- 
balls or heavy logs—and the enthusi- 
asm of the Canadians was a revelation. 
The constitution of the teams and the 
nature of the games were of no im- 
portance ; they invariably used every 
ounce of their tremendous energy 
and roared encouragement to each 
other as though their lives depended 
on the contest on hand. 

By the fourth day we were all in 
an advanced stage of stiffness, so that 
every movement was painful—the 
Canadians were no exception. Still 
our instructors allowed us no respite, 
and slowly, as the next week passed, 
the pains diminished. Then came 
two days of comparative rest and, 
finally, the great day of the Tests. 
These included running, climbing, 
jumping, and balance tests, mostly in 
fighting order, including steel helmets. 
I failed on two arm exercises, but I 
seraped through eight other tests. 

- The ninth test was boxing—really 
only to prove each man’s ability to 
“stick it.’ I found myself facing a 
toothless but surprisingly tough little 
sergeant, who knocked me flat in the 
first ten seconds. By great good 
fortune and by some power over which 
I certainly had no control, I bounced 
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off the floor like one of those 
tumbler-men, and took both the ser: 
geant and myself with enough surprise 
to get through the bout. 

There remained the dreaded ordeal 
of the last day, the ten-mile speed 
march ; this was to be done in pla- 
toons, carrying packs, steel helmets, 
and small arms. I shall never forget 
that march, and even now I can shut 
my eyes and see the rows of steel 
helmets bobbing up and down ahead 
of me, to the clop-clop-clop-clop of 
pounding boots. 

Those ten miles taught me, as 
nothing had ever done before, the 
tremendous strength of human will: 
power over bodily weakness and the 
value of team-work. The idea was 
for the platoon to get through the 
march as a unit, without stragglers; 
so the stronger men carried extra 
rifles and helmets for the weaker, and 
put encouraging hands under flagging 
elbows on the hills. Fortunately, 
perhaps, I was not with the Canadian 
platoon on this test, but the pace was 
still all I could manage. One or two 
men fell out in the first two miles and 
lay gasping on the frozen grass-verge, 
but most of us kept going, although 
some of us turned a horrible yellow 
with the effort. 

For myself, I do not think I have 
ever faced a bigger ordeal. The route 
was very hilly and the road was 
slippery with ice; it seemed to me 
that the sharp order “ Double!” 
always came long before we had even 
begun to recover our breath on the 
short spells of “‘ quick march.” 

On the seventh mile a blister 
started on my left foot, and by the 
ninth I could feel the blood oozing 
between my toes. ‘ Red,’ the sapper 
subaltern, took my left arm and 4 
stout sergeant supported me on the 
right side; by their encouragement 
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alone I was spared the disgrace of 
falling out and reverting to the next 
training course for further toughening, 
and when the platoon marched into 
the camp I was still with it. I was 
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even able to hide my limp for a few 
yards as we passed the gate, and I 
have seldom, if ever, felt a greater 
sensation of achievement, either before 
or since. 


Tl. Tae First Jump. 


During our fortnight of physical 
training we had seen a few elementary 
films of parachuting, and had learned 
a little theory, but parachute-traiing 
proper did not begin until the third 
week, when we moved to a large 
R.A.F. station in a neighbouring 
county. 

Now we were in the real home of 
parachuting, and we eagerly absorbed 
all the information available and the 
parachuting atmosphere with which 
the station overflowed. 

We were to do eight jumps to get 
wings, we found, and two of these 
jumps would be from the cage 
of a captive balloon (an unpleasant 
thought). The first week on the 
station, however, would be entirely 
occupied with ‘ ground training.’ 

We were divided into ‘sticks’ of 
ten officers and men, each ‘stick’ 
under the charge of an R.A.F. sergeant- 
instructor. I found myself with 
‘Canada’ and eight of the soldiers 
from his platoon. 

What wonderful men the R.A.F. 
instructors were! Some had been 
professional sportsmen, but many came 
from the most unlikely civilian jobs. 
All of them had done at least half a 
hundred parachute-jumps—300-400 in 
some cases—and had trained hundreds 
of men for the parachute formations. 
It was not until late in 1945 that these 
gallant and enthusiastic R.A.F. in- 
structors (most of whom later flew 
as ‘dispatchers’ on operations) were 
allowed to wear wings; the N.C.0O.s 





wore an insignificant grey parachute 
on the right arm, but the officers 
were not allowed even that concession. 

Most of our ground-training took 
place in vast hangars, full of the most 
alarming array of gadgets, ingeniously 
designed to simulate every phase of 
parachute-jumping. We were treated 
individually, and each of us was made 
to go through the various movements 
until he reached the high standard 
set by the instructor. 

We learned that good style in 
parachuting was as important—and 
as difficult—as good style in ski- 
jumping or high-diving, and we learned 
that our safe descent and freedom 
from dangerous tangles could only be 
ensured by a ‘clean exit’ from the 
aircraft ; so we spent hour after hour 
jumping through the doors and holes 
in various types of dummy aircraft, 
first in slow time and then ten men in 
eight seconds, as a ‘ stick.’ 

* Action stations . . . Go!” 

That shout of “Go!” began to fill 
our dreams, and it was said that it 
could make men jump anywhere at 
any time, even from top-storey win- 
dows. Indeed, the successful landing 
of a ‘stick’ depends on imstinctive 
and immediate response to this order, 
as a delay of even a second might 
mean landing on unsuitable ground, 
or loss of contact between two parts 
of the ‘ stick.’ 

Later, we learned how to fit our 
*chutes, how to control them in the 
half-minute or so of ‘ flight,’ and how 
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to land under all conditions. We 
learned how parachutes were made 
and packed and how very, very seldom 
they failed to work properly ; and we 
learned, too, that practically all para- 
chuting accidents in normal conditions 
are due to mistakes made by the 
parachutists in exit, in flight, or in 
landing. We saw excellent films, 
many in slow motion, and heard 
innumerable lectures from people who 
had made hundreds of successful 
jumps in all sorts of weather and from 
all sorts of aircraft. 

The one thing we could not learn 
in the hangars, and the one question 
in the back of all our minds, was— 
** What does it really feel like to 
jump?” All we could get from our 
instructors was that a man who was 
not frightened of jumping was men- 
tally deficient, and that you felt the 
same before your tenth or hundredth 
or five hundredth jump as you did 
before your first. 

It is doubtful, though, if any two 
men. feel just the same about para- 
chute-jumping. Some merely become 
intensely keyed-up, but others are so 
terrified when the time comes that 
it is a physical impossibility for them 
to jump. Some men get over their 
worst fears after the first jump, while 
others find that each jump adds a 
little to the terror of the whole thing ; 
thus there are, I believe, as many 
refusals or ‘jibs’ at the seventh or 
eighth jump as at the first. A ‘jibber’ 
at the training station was given 
every chance to make good his refusal, 
but. there was no pressure of any 
kind, and if he found it impossible to 
face the ordeal he received no black 
mark; he merely disappeared from 
the station without seeing his mates 
again and returned to his original 
unit. 

Bad weather had held up the 
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course ahead of us, 6o it was expected 
that there would be some delay before 
we could do our first jumps. How. 
ever, after the week’s ground-training 
we were taken by road to the Dropping 
Zone—a park some miles from the 
airfield—to watch the other courses 
doing balloon-jumps. 

The drive took us half an hour, and 
as we approached the park we peered 
eagerly ahead for our first sight. of 
parachuting. We turned a bend into 
@ lane of frozen mud, and someone 
shouted. We all pressed our faces 
against the windows of the bus. Just 
visible over a line of trees three 
tethered balloons were sailing quietly 
against the misty sky, and from one 
of the suspended cages a dot was 
dropping. As we watched, a little 
white parachute appeared above the 
dot, shook out, and developed into a 
smooth canopy that drifted out of 
sight beyond the trees. 

The park, when we reached. it, 
was full of activity; men waiting to 
jump were fitting their *chutes, or 
were being lined up ready to be 
marched across the grass to their 
cages as the balloons were hauled 
down. High above the park the 
instructors’ voices could be heard at 
intervals in the familiar shout “Go!” 
By the time the sound reached us 
the parachutist would already be clear 
of the cage, and we would look up to 
see and hear the parachute opening 
with a rustle and a heartening ‘ flop.’ 
were never less than two parachutists 
in the air, except when the balloons 
were being hauled down for their next 
loads. I fancy we were all afraid of 
seeing an accident, but the parachutes 
all drifted gently downwind to land 
the men safely on the smooth turf. 
Some of the landings seemed very 
heavy, but this was usually due to'an 
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optical delusion, and the ambulance 
pemained quietly by the doctor’s hut. 
After a while we gained confidence, 
and soon we were criticising the style 
of flight and landing. The grass was 
govered with collapsed parachutes, 
mostly in process of being rolled up 
by their late users; the sun was dis- 
persing the mist and it was becoming 
pleasantly warm. Tradition forbade 
us to go into the Y.M.C.A. hut for tea, 
as we had not jumped, but we should 
soon be embussing for the’ station, 
with a good lunch and slack afternoon 
before us... . 

“ What’s that, Staff?” 

“’*Chutes are being sent out for us, 
air, and No. 1 Stick will be jumping 
in ten minutes.” 

We are No. 1 Stick. 

After a few blank seconds we 
manage to look surprisingly cheerful. 
Well, well, we say, conditions are 
perfect, and the sooner 'we get it over 
the better.. See how gently that chap 
is coming down by the Y.M.C.A. 
H'm, rather close to the trees, wasn’t 
he? Is there a bit more wind, do 
you thmk? Ah, they’re moving the 
balloons a bit upwind. Perhaps, after 
— ee 

“No. 1 Stick, fit ’chutes.” 

We follow the sergeant into the hut 
behind the Y.M.C.A. and. fumble 
anxiously with obstinate webbing and 
slides. The harnéss must be adjusted 
to a perfect fit, and we are not accus- 
tomed to doing this job quickly. 

* All right, No. I Stick, fall in here.” 

The sergeant goes up and down the 
line twice, banging release-boxes and 
making last adjustments to harness ; 
and a few minutes later ‘we have been 
divided into two parties of five and 
are marching (or, rather, waddling) 
*ross the grass. The tight parachute- 
harness hampers us considerably, and 
we move with difficulty. On the 
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ground the balloon and cage seem 
much bigger, but not big enough. 

We hoist ourselves on board, despite 
the cage’s disconcerting instability, 
and hook on our static lines with 
unseemly haste. The static line is the 
length of stout webbing that is fastened 
to the cage or aircraft and which 
serves to pull the parachute open 
when the man jumps. ‘It’ is the 
responsibility of the parachutist to 
see that he is hooked up correctly. 

** Seven up, ‘five down.” 

Seven hundred feet up, five men to 
jump; already the windlass is creak- 
ing as the wire pays out, and we have 
left the ground. 

I think it is better not to look down 
through the hole, which occupies 
most of the floor of the cage, and I sit 
as far back as I can, gripping a small 
iron handhold beside me. The canvas 
walls of the cage are too high for me 
to see over them. I am No. 2 in the 
cage. 

The creaking stops, and there is no 
sound except the wind in the rigging 
and the flapping of the balloon. The 
cage is swaying gently. We have all 
been talking and joking, but I have 
no idea what I have been saying. 
Now we sit quietly as the sergeant 
peers over the side of the cage. (Hell, 
what is he waiting for ?) 

The sergeant straightens himself. 

** Action stations, No. 1.” 

The Canadian opposite me swings 
his legs into the hole and _ stiffens his 
body, sitting on the extreme edge. 
His face is fixed and expressionless. 

*Go!” 
side of the hole, and the hole is empty. 

I make a move to swing my legs 
into the void. ‘‘ Not yet, sir,” says 
the sergeant, and he bends down to 
haul up the slack static line until the 
cover of the parachute-bag is safely 






















‘on board. I get a glimpse of green 
grass, 700 feet below, and I look up 
quickly again. The sergeant is still 
looking down. The wind still hums 
gently in the rigging of the balloon. 

** Action stations, No. 2.” 

“Here goes,” I think. I wish the 
cage would stop swaying; it is diffi- 
cult to keep to the rigid ‘ready’ 
position on the edge of the hole when 
I feel that I may be pitched forward 
at any moment. 

* Watch my hand, sir.” 

The hand drops. 

“ Go ! ” 

My static line slaps hard on the side 
of the hole, and time stands still. 
There is no sensation of falling after 
I -have passed the hole. I feel light 
and free; but I am not a dot falling 
through space—I am very big and it 
is the world that is small and distant. 
In reality, the free fall from the cage 
lasts about four seconds, but I am only 
beginning to wonder if the ’chute will 
open, when the harness on my shoulders 
pulls upwards strongly. I hear a 
great flap, like the filling of a large 
sail, and my. body, which has been 
leaning slowly towards the earth, 
comes quickly back to vertical. 
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I look up. The canopy of the para. 
chute is above me, big and smoothly 
rounded ; it is a khaki ‘chute, which 
surprises me, but it looks beautiful, 
I raise my arms slowly and reach for 
the webbing. The world is sunlit, 
blue and green. It is wonderful. 

A voice is coming from nowhere, 
“Good exit, No. 2; get into para. 
chuting position, No. 2...” I re. 
member that I am No. 2, and realise 
that the loud-speaker on the ground 
is calling me; but I resent it; for I 
am above the earth and above earth- 
bound mortals. I drift gently onwards, 
and then I see the ground is coming 
nearer. In fact, it is moving much 
faster than I like, both upwards and 
sideways ; but nothing that I or any- 
one else can do will stop me from 
landing now. I concentrate on doing 
all the things that I have been taught 
in the hangars. Now the ground is 
racing past me and towards me, and 
long before I expect it there is a slight 
shock right through my body as I 
roll over on hard turf. The canopy 
drifts to leeward and pulls me gently 
along the ground ; I roll on my back 
and twist the release-box and .. . it 
is over: the First Jump. 


Ill. ParacHutists, 


Our sensations after the first jump 
were a mixture of fatigue and intense 
exhilaration. We trotted about the 
perk in a daze of self-satisfaction, 
banged each other on the back, and 
described our individual sensations 
and achievements in the greatest 
detail. 

~The platoon had had no jibbers and 
eno- accidents, and we took our second 
balloon-jumps the same afternoon. 
By evening we felt that we were well 
on the way to being ‘ paratroopers’ ; 


but our instructors allowed us no 
delusions. We had: only sampled the 
beginnings of the game, they told us, 
and we had very much more to learn 
before the eighth jump brought us to 
that dim and rosy goal—parachute- 
wings. 

We did our first aircraft-jumps from 
a Whitley, a pre-war type of bomber 
with a coffin-shaped body and 4 
drooping nose. The men of the air- 
borne divisions usually preferred air- 
craft-jumping to the more cold-blooded 
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palloon-jumps, but I found the roar 
of the engine and the vibration to be 
disconcerting. I especially disliked 
being marshalled through the rushing 
dipstream of idling propellers and 
into the dim and noisy interior of the 
aircraft. 

Our first aircraft-jumps were done 
inslow time, two-and-two, with several 
minutes’ pause after each pair had 
done their jumps; we were pleased, 
therefore, when we progressed to 
the quicker and more exhilarating 
‘sticks’ of five and of ten. We were 
taught that success in operations 
depended on the speed of the ‘ stick,’ 
sinco the faster the men followed 
each other out of the aircraft the 
closer they would be to each other 
after landing. Jumping from a suit- 
able aircraft, a good ‘stick’ of ten 
men could get clear in eight seconds 
or less, but men under training often 
took as much as twice that time. 
Even at the Whitley’s slow speed, 
every second’s delay represented a 
distance of about 45 yards. 

The jump itself remained an indivi- 
dual ordeal for each man, even in 
‘stick’ jumps; I found that the slip- 
stream of the Whitley struck my face 
with unpleasant force, so that my 
head seemed near rattling off. How- 
ever, with an aircraft-jump the para- 
chute opened with a snap less than 
two seconds after jumping, and the 
roar of the engines gave way almost 
immediately to the peace and quiet 
of normal parachute-flight. Queerly 
enough, it was possible to whip head 
over heels several times in the second 
or so before the ‘chute filled, without 
being aware of these somersaults ; 
yet it was much more disturbing 
merely to swing feet upwards and 
then down again. Somersaults were 
to be avoided if possible, as they 
meant twists in the rigging lines 
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which had to be kicked out before 
landing, 

I found that I was not frightened 
of parachuting—or so I thought—but 
my feelings before each jump: were’ 
much the same as my feelings before 
any very important and difficult inter- 
view with a senior officer. I found that 
the nervous tension eased as the time 
for the actual jump came nearer, and 
once in the aircraft there remained 
only excitement. 

Our greatest test came after our 
sixth jump, and showed how little 
was needed to change excitement into 
fear. 

Some senior army officer (I forget 
both his name and his precise rank) 
came to visit the school, and a 
demonstration was arranged for him. 
The Canadian platoon had shown 
consistently good form and was ‘chosen 
to do a platoon-drop from three 
Whitleys. We grumbled at this, 
naturally, but we were all, I think, 
mildly disappointed when the wind 
proved to be obviously too strong 
for jumping on the forenoon of the 
demonstration. 

After morning parade, however, we 
were taken to draw ‘chutes and then 
marched across the tarmac to the three 
waiting’ Whitleys. As a seaman, I 
could make a pretty good guess at the 
wind-speed, and I knew it was nearer 
to 40 m.p.h. most of the time than 
to the 20 m.p.h. which was the safe 
limit for men under training. I 
naturally supposed that we were going 
up for air-experience only. It came 
as the greater shock, therefore, when 
the sergeant told us that the platoon- 
drop had not been cancelled. 

We sorted ourselves out in the dim 
and vibrating hold of our Whitley, 
hooked ourselves up, and settled down 
on the floor for the take-off. I was 
to jump No. 2, and I sat close to the 
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after-side of the hole, with my left leg 
on the extreme edge of the opening. 
When the red light: came on I should 
lift. my feet, swinging my legs into the 
hole» as the light changed to green 
and | No. 1, disappeared below... No. 1 
was my old friend ‘Canada,’ and he 
was sitting on. the opposite edge of 
the hole, ready to. take up action 
stations with his feet in the hole when 
the red light glowed. 

The rumble of the engines increased 
te a vicious roar, and the tarmac 
began bumping away below me, chang- 
ing to a grey blur as the speed rose. 
The grey turned to green, and soon 
the engines settled to a steadier note 
as we levelled out at 800 feet. Houses, 
roads, fields, and cattle passed below 
me, and I noticed that the ground was 
moving sideways. very nearly as fast 
as it was moving backwards. At 
first I comforted. myself with the 
thought: that we should never jump 
with a wind of that speed. 

After ten minutes in the air I am 
not so sure. 

There is none of the usual joking in 
the aircraft, and the men’s faces look 
grey and stern. The sergeant-dis- 
patcher is standing on the edge of the 
hole, :wearing the headphones which 
communicate with the pilot; after a 
while the sergeant lifts his head and 
presses back a little against the side 
of the fusilage. 

** Running in!” 

There is a quick scuffle of movement 
above the roar of the engines as we 
press together, ready to take up 
action stations when the red light 
glows.. The minutes pass, but the 
lamp does not light. Then the ser- 
geant. moves, and makes the disperse 

ss Relax ! ” 

We ‘sit back. The aircraft banks 
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onee, twice, and steadies again. The 
mainaten and the ground go - 

* Running in |.” 

Once more we bunch into the rel 
position. Once more our eyes turnto 
the red lamp, once more the lamp 
does not light ; and once more, after 
Soke EN TER A 
the sergeant. sles 

The. engines continue to roar, :and 
the ground slides backwards and side- 
ways below.me. As the time passes, 
I realise that I am frightened of jump. 
ing—very frightened. I am afraid, 
too, of pitching head first through the: 
hole when the Whitley slows and drops 
her nose, as she will at action stations, 
Partly to steady myself I put my 
hand on .No. 4’s knee. No. 4, sits 
next.to me; heis a big, quiet Canadian, 
one of the best men in the. platoon, 


but his. knee is shaking, and suddenly, 


I understand that I am not alone, 
All these men are frightened ;_ their 
pale, stern faces show only the surface 


of their feelings. We are all swallowing, 


panic. 

I grip No. 4’s kneo and make some 
foolish remark about being. tired’ of 
flying over the same cow, I. feel 
better, and No. 4 stops trembling. 
I think there isa slight easing of 
tension in the aircraft. The sergeant 
is looking down. through. the hole 
waiting for the pilot’s warning through 
the headphones. 

The engines slacken speed, and the 
sergeant raises his head. 

** Running in!” 

Now for it . 

The pilot is giving us a long warn 
ing; but it cannot be much longer 


Now... Now... 
The sergeant is bending down and 
closing the doors of the hole. He does 


not risk saying anything, nor does he 
need to do go, No, 4 collapses and is 
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violently sick, and the Whitley swings 
away from the Dropping Zone, back 
towards the airfield. 

We heard the full story that after- 
noon. The: aircraft had been con- 
trolled from the ground by our own 
syndicate-officer, under the impatient 
eyes of the visiting General. Had it 
not been for the General, we should 
not even have entered. the aircraft 
that forenoon, but there was just a 
hope that the wind might ease suffi- 
ciently for the drop to be made in a 
pause between gusts. The demonstra- 
tion was abandoned when a ‘ stick’ of 
instructors—ten of the best para- 
chutists in the world—had jumped 
from a Dakota and landed with three 
casualties. 

We did our seventh jumps on the 
following day, in very fast time and 
without accident. 

Of our eighth jump I have little 
recollection, as I developed a some- 
what virulent influenza during the last 
few days of the course. I did not 
wish to risk being separated from the 
Canadians by reporting sick; but 
bad weather set in again and delayed 
things until my temperature had risen 
to a dizzy 102. 

We spent the daylight hours of 
waiting in a great, bare room, off the 
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main hangar, in company with some 
hundreds of other men who were also 
waiting to jump. There were benches 
for only a tenth of our number, so the 
unlucky ones stood in groups or lay 
uneasily on the floor. Some men— 
especially the Polish syndicates—passed 
the time in singing. Others practised 
‘exits’ by jumping off the benches; 
or described their limited parachuting 
experience with a wealth of gesture. 
A few men sat quietly smoking, or 
even slept on the floor with heads 
pillowed on jumping-helmets; and 
there were always one or two sad 
souls who could only gaze listlessly 
into space with an expression of utter 
despair, taking no heed of the confused 
noise around them. 

Towards noon on the third day of 
waiting, after many false alarms, a 
shout of “ F. Syndicate, draw ‘chutes ” 
sent us clattering into the hangar in 
an uproar of cheers and groans. For 
me, the next three hours went by in 


-@ daze, until at last I tottered out of 


the R.A.F. station and into a waiting 
bus, bound for my billet and a sick 
bed. My right hand ached from the 
grip of muscular Canadians, but it 
still held a little badge that I would 
not have sold for all the money in the 


world—parachute-wings. 


EPrimtoauz. 


I have said little of the songs 
and humour which were so much 
& part of the Parachute Training 
School. I will end, therefore, by 
describing a little incident, typical, in 
its way, of the spirit of the school. 

A year after getting wings I went 
back for a refresher course, and this 
time I found myself training with a 
‘stick’ of officers and very senior 


N.C.0.8 of the Regular Army. I was 
disappointed; life would be dull, 
I thought, compared with my time 
with the Canadians. 

I was wrong. One day, in a slack 
minute in the hangar, I gave the 
‘stick’ a little demonstration of a 
drill first developed by the Canadians 
as a response to the R.A.F. order— 
“To the right, advance.” The ‘stick’ 
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was charmed, and demanded detailed 
instruction. In intervals between 
training we practised regularly and 
with elaborations, until we had achieved 
a Guardsmanlike precision; our ser- 
geant-instructor was slightly startled 
when we first performed for his benefit, 
but he found that we were keen pupils 
and strictly correct on the parade 
ground, so he let it pass. 

My mother had always wished to 
see me parachuting, and one fine 
winter’s day I was able to arrange for 
her to come to the park when we were 
due to do a balloon-jump. She had 
the thrill of helping me to fit my 
parachute, and then I handed her 
over to the care of an officer who had 
already jumped, while I joined the 
© stick.’ 

There were several senior officers 
watching the jumps that day, and 
my mother’s small figure was almost 
lost among them. The sergeant- 
instructor fell us in close by, in the 
usual two ranks; then came the 
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routine banging of release-boxes and 
testing of harness, while the brass. 
hats watched with interest. 

“ All right, boys, do your stuff.” 

There was a slight pause, and we 
ee 
sergeant’s eye. 

“To the right, advance !” 


Up to attention we came with a 


stamp, turning right with a tremendous 
flourish. As one man the ‘stick’ of 
ten leapt three feet in the air. “ Hi. 
de-hi!” yelled the left file. Again 
the ‘ stick ’ bounded in the air. “ Ho- 
de-Ho!” roared the right file. Ten 
left boots rose to chest level in @ 
superb goose-step and crashed 
earth in perfect unison; and away 
marched the ‘stick’ to the waiting 
balloons. 

The little sergeant-instructor trotted 
after us, and I heard his voice calling 
plaintively to me as we approached 
the swaying cage. 

“Say good-bye to your mother, 
sir.” 
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SURTEES AND TROLLOPE. 


BY W. L. BURN. 


WHETHER they are odious or not, 
many literary comparisons are useless. 
Even though two writers deal with 
the same subject it is a waste of 
time to compare the very great with 
the small—Tolstoy with Stanley Wey- 
man, for example, though both wrote 
of war; or even the great with the 
great when they are as remote from 
each other as Jane Austen and Thomas 
Hardy. If literary comparisons are 
to be anything more than exercises 
in pedantry or the accumulation of 
coincidences, the writers compared 
must have something fairly substantial 
in common. The mere fact that 
Surtees unsuccessfully contested Gates- 
head in 1837 and Trollope unsuccess- 
fully contested Beverley in 1868 is 
of trifling importance in itself. But 
since the two men were descended 
from upper class, landed stock, neither 
of them having a university education, 
but both passing impressionable years 
of their youth in London; since 
their writing lives overlapped for 
twenty years (1843-64); since they 
both described, by choice, the upper 
and middle classes of country towns 
and watering-places and wrote a 
good deal (Surtees, of course, the 
more) about hunting, we have a 
foundation to begin on. 

That said, one comes immediately 
upon difficulties, because Trollope’s 
Tange was so much wider and his 
talent so much deeper. Surtees was 
largely bound by the limitations of 
the satirist ; largely but by no means 
entirely, because such figures as 
Jorrocks and Pigg and Sponge gained 
their immortality on their own merits 





and not as vehicles for social criticism. 
Still, a satirist he primarily was and 
one less merciful than Thackeray. 
When he moved from satire it was 
usually towards caricature in the 
manner of the early Dickens. Occa- 
sionally, but seldom, he showed pity, 
for a hunted hare, for a misused horse, 
for Jorrocks himself when age put a 
sudden end to his following beagles 
on foot (“I’m getting an old man,” 
said he in a low tone); but he 
utterly eschewed the trappings of 
tragedy. When he dealt with death 
it was with sudden death handled 
in a grim, Hogarthian fashion; not 
Mr Harding passing away almost 
imperceptibly under the shadow of 
his beloved cathedral, but Jack 
Spraggon, his neck broken in a third- 
rate steeplechase, “ his eyes squinting 
inside out and the foam still on his 
mouth,” while the thimble-riggers 
rifled his pockets and those of Lord 
Scamperdale who knelt beside him. 
Nor had Surtees much more to do 
with the romantic love-making which 
supplied the chief motif for so many 
novels in his day, as it does in ours. 
There is a good deal of love-making 
in the novels, all told, but neither 
Charley Stobbs’ tender passages with 
his affianced Belinda, Jorrocks’ flirta- 
tion with the complaisant housekeeper 
at Pluckwelle Park, Emma Flather’s 
dalliance with the Marquis of Bray, 
nor Lucy Glitters’ conquest of Soapey 
Sponge when that “something ”’ pene- 
trated “ the very cockles of his: heart,” 
can be called romantic. Trollope, 
by contrast, wrote that long series 
of romances in which, if the girl, a 
























































Lucy Robarts, a Mary Thorne, a 
Grace Crawley, were truly constant 
and the young man passably, if inter- 

mittently, constant, marriage and 
happiness followed. 

Indeed, nothing distinguished Surtees 
more clearly from Trollope than their 
respective attitudes towards women. 
Surtees could imagine Farmer Spring- 
wheat and Mrs Springwheat devoted 
to each other in a rough-and-ready 
fashion; he ‘could. imagine Lucy 
Glitters bluffing society in alliance 
with Facey. Romford; but in the 
girls of his own class or those who 
aspired to be in it he saw very little 
else than matrimonial ambitions of 
the most mercenary order. Such 
girls wanted a husband with a lot 
of money, and that was all there was 
to it. They were trained to hunt 
husbands. as hounds are trained to 
hunt. foxes, and, like hounds, they 
were brought to the best cover in 
the best condition. ‘‘ Young ladies ” 
(this was just before the first Hunt 
Ball at Handley Cross) ‘“‘ having taken 
quiet walks into the fields with their 
mammas in the morning to get up 
complexions and receive instructions 
whom to repress and whom to encour- 
age, sat without books or work for 
fear of tarnishing the lustre of their 
eyes.” And when they had been 
sufficiently trained they set out on 
the chase, the Jawleyford girls in 
pursuit of that elderly boor, Lord 
Scamperdale; Rose M‘Dermott play- 
ing off Mr Bunting against Jasper 
Goldspink, Emma Fiather, “a fine 
piece of animated statuary and as 
cold withal . .. yet dangerous enough 
with her looks and blandishments 
combined.” Be careful, was Surtees’ 
warning to young men with prospects, 
these innocent-looking misses and their 
mammas are all bent on entrapping 
you. into marriage. Be especially 
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careful in country houses, or the 
end of your visit will be one of those 
carefully arranged little scenes, ‘‘ Miss 
with her red eyelids and lace-fringed 
kerchief, mamma with her smirks 
and smiles and hoping he’d soon 
return, and 80 on.” 

The problem, -which Charlotte Bronts 
discussed with candour and undef. 
standing in ‘Shirley,’ was one. which 
no Victorian novelist. could avoid, 
Marriage meant so much to a gitl, 
escape from the discipline, the routine, 
sometimes (when the available money 
was needed to establish her brother 
in the Services or the professions) 
from the genteel poverty of home. . It 
meant not only love and the natural 
desire for children, but the greater, 
though still limited, freedom of a 
married woman, the chance of talking 
to interesting men on_ interesting 
subjects, the opportunity of using, 
in the management of a household, 
the only education that most girs 
received. The difference between '\s 
married and an unmarried woman 
being one of kind rather than of 
degree, marriage was worth the heaviest 
of stakes and an infinity of trouble. 
Moreover, before the Married Women's 
Property Act, 1882, the financial 
stability of the husband was worth 
careful examination. Nevertheless, 
Surtees viewed the whole question 
in the most blatantly cynical fashion, 
and his cynicism deepened as he grew 
older. In ‘Handley Cross,’ published 
in 1843, five years after he succeeded 
to the family estate and two year 
after he married, he allowed Belinda 
Jorrocks to be constant to her lover, 
but ‘Ask Mamma’ (1858) and ‘ Plain 
or Ringlets?’ (1860) were bitterly 
astringent. 

Te Trollope the matters of love 
and marriage were even more im- 
portant, but, being a greater artist, 
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he did not deal with them in absolutes 
of black and white. | Fora girl so 
mercenary and treacherous as Madalina 
Desmolines he had little but contempt. 
Towards the match-making mothers 
he was not unkind. Surtees; in ‘ Ask 
Mamma,’ made his point as crudely 
a though he were talking of the 
propensities of ferrets or retrievers. 
“Match-making is quite the natural 
prerogative and instinct of -women. 
They all like it, from the duchess 
downwards, and you might as well 
try to restrain a cat from mouse- 
hunting as a woman from match- 
making.” Trollope, with his greater 
subtlety, drew Mrs Grantly; not as 
s hard, calculating mother playing 
off Lord Dumbello against Lord Lufton, 
but as a “ thoroughly nice woman’”’ 
anxious to do her best-for her daughter. 
And of an old dowager he wrote in 
‘He Knew He Was Right,’ “* Marriage 
to her was delightful to contemplate. 
Though she had never been sordidly 
& match-maker, the course of the 
world around her had taught her 
to regard men as fish to be caught 
and girls as the anglers who ought 
to catch them. Or, could her mind 
have been ‘accurately analysed, it 
would have been found that the girl 
was regarded as half-angler and ‘half- 
bait.” Even for the girl who preferred 
any marriage to no marriage he was 
capable of the grave pity he bestowed 
m Georgiana Longstaffe in ‘The 
Way We Live Now.’ Her despairing 
fear of becoming an old maid, her 
agonised cry, “What is to become 
ofme? Is it not enough ‘to drive me 
mad to be going about here by myself, 
Without any prospect of anything?” 
symbolised the attitude of too many 
such girls to make ene 
in Trollope’s eyes. 

‘But for his heroines, for “ his little 
brown girls” as he called them, he 
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had another standard. altogether, 
When they, loved they must. leve 
whole-heartedly and for ever. The 
men they loved need not necessarily 
be the most eligible or the most 
faithful of their suitors. They might 
be weak and inconstant men who 
fared better than more single-minded 
rivals. Paladins like Frank Gresham 
were rare, and it was Paul Montague, 
with his rather ambiguous past, and 
not the impeccable Roger Carbury, 
who won Hetta Carbury.. Trollope 
did not expect his heroines to flaunt 
parental prohibitions or to defy their 
own sense of duty. But ‘no other 
obstacles must stand in their way, 
and when the obstacles were removed 
they must go like homing pigeons to 
their lovers. A girl who stuck to 
her lover through thick and thin 
received her reward in the end. 
Trollope reserved his mental hell, not 
for the Georgiana Longstaffes, » but 
for the women almost, but not quite, 
capable of steadfast and whole-hearted 
devotion; for Laura Standish in 
* Phineas Finn,’ Julia Ongar in ‘The 
Claverings,’ Caroline Waddington in 
*The Bertrams.’ 

Another of Trollope’s constant pre- 
of professional success. From his 
own’ experience in the Civil Service 
he knew exactly what it was worth; 
not everything, not one’s own self- 
respect’; but far more than an oute 
sider could easily imagine. He knew, 
as well, that it was perfectly possible 
to have a genuine belief in the dignity 
and usefulness of one’s own profession 
without constantly examining its rela- 
tion to society as a whole. Archdeacon 
Grantly and Dr Arabin were not worse 
men than Mr Crawley of Hogglestock ; 
they were simply different professional 
types. To Trollope, professional success 
achieved by accepted professional 























standards was highly creditable in 
‘iteelf.. Mark Robarts was right in 
seeking it in the Church, Dr Wortle 
in schoolmastering, even the adven- 
turer, Phineas Finn, in politics. What 
@ man did and achieved in his pro- 
fession, what his colleagues and com- 
petitors thought of him, were, as 
Trollope knew, very important things 
in» his ‘life. He understood, too, 
that professional success was usually 
& slow process, dependent: upon the 
correct dealing with scores of minor 
questions. He could describe medio- 
crity slowly sinking to failure im the 
person of Sir Thomas Underwood of 
“Ralph the Heir,’ and the brilliant 
success of Sir Henry Harcourt in 
‘The Bertrams,’ followed by complete 
disaster. 

In all this, Trollope reflected both 
the development of the professions 
in the mid-Victorian period and their 
increasing importance in national life. 
‘The educated, trained professional 
man was of more significance in 
society as a whole by the sixties 
than the landed magnate or the 
financier. The professions were organis- 
ing themselves, settling their own 
standards and qualifications, but they 
still admitted of a high degree of 
individualism. The Church of England 
was neither a gigantic abuse nor the 
sole instrument for the regeneration 
of society. The Civil Service was 
not the Circumlocution Office, but 
neither had it the duty of inaugurating 
vast social reforms. The Bar was 
neither an immense piece of organised 
jobbery nor a body of men selflessly 
devoted to the pursuit of abstract 
justice. It was a middle period 
when the Church had settled down 
after -the shock of the Oxford Move- 
ment and was only beginning to face 
the attacks of scientific scepticism ; 
when the Civil Service was honest 
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and reasonably competent but stil] 
easy-going and with strictly limited 
objectives. And it was the samp 
with politics, which Trollope described 
as @ game, though he understood what 
@ desperately serious game it might 
be for the men who played it. No 
doubt it was less of a game than he 
thought, but the political system 
between 1846 and 1868, with party 
organisation in embryo, a great measure 
of agreement between Whigs ani 
Tories, most of the major immediate 
issues settled, was not unjustly 
described by Frederic Harrison a 
an ‘organised deadlock,” and, while 
it afforded infinite opportunity for 
the tactics and manceuvres of 4 
Phineas Finn or a Harold Smith, 
was little concerned with fundamental 
issues in domestic politics. Surtees, 
who had shown himself a keen enough 
politician when he attacked the Anti- 
Corn Law League in ‘Hillingdon 
Hall’ (1845), showed no concern with 
polities in his later novels. 

More than that, however, the whole 
phase of Trollope’s novels, which is 
concerned with professional life, is 
practically unrepresented in Surtees. 
His world was the countryside, where 
the figures were landowners and farmers, 
their wives and families, their servants 
and dependants. When he introduced 
professional men—doctors, solicitors, 
barristers—he made no attempt to 
look at them from their own, the 
professional, point of view ; he regarded 
them from the viewpoint of the layman 
who employed them. In the person 
of “‘ Pomponious Ego ” (C, J. Apperley) 
he satirised, unfairly and mercilessly, 
the profession of sporting journalist 
which he himself had followed ; and 
though he had also been a solicitor 
he was content to have that profession 
represented by Mr Fileeceall. His 
acquaintance with the Civil Service 
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was apparently limited to the Assistant 
Drainage Commissioner, whose designa- 
tion as “A.D.C.” so befooled the 
languishing young ladies of Handley 
Gross. The army, Surtees satirised 
in the ‘ cut-em-down-captains,” the 
officer on the chestnut horse whom 
Mr Jorrocks took for a hairdresser, 
and the seedy collection under their 
third-rate C.O. who constituted the 
mess in ‘ Young Tom Hall.’ 

This same wholesale “ debunking ” 
Surtees exercised on the scenes of 
country life of which Trollope also 
wrote. The two men approached 
the subject in different ways. Trollope, 
knowledgeable, quick, and sympathetic 
as he was, was yet essentially the 
townsman to whom the remote country- 
side was a place you visited, hunted 
in, wrote of, but did not live in. He 
was in the position of an officer sent 
to make an “ appreciation,” and he 
was bound to select the salient features 
of the social scene, the clerical digni- 
taries, the larger landowners, the 
Members of Parliament. He had not 
enough time to discover the Joggle- 
bury Crowdeys, still less to describe 
their houses, their clothes, their 
servants, and their meals as Surtees 
did. Admittedly, Surtees turned him- 
self into a caricaturist in the process, 
but the English countryside was still 
rich in oddities who, seen week in 
and week out, lent themselves to 
caricature. At least until near the 
end of his life the English countryside 
remained for Trollope not merely a 
dear but a dignified scene. 

It might have been expected that 
Surtees, a Tory squire who began 
writing when the fashionable novel 
was all the rage, would have lent 
himself to the glorification of the 
landed magnates; more so, at least, 
than Trollope, the Liberal professional 
man. But Trollope’s Duke of Omnium, 
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for all his faults, had something big 
about him ; Surtees’ Duke of Donkey- 
ton and Duke of Tergiversation (the 
names are significant) were little men 
in great positions. Lord Scamperdale, 
though Surtees treated him more 
tolerantly, was a boor who lived by 
choice in the steward’s room of. his 
mansion and dined by choice on tripe 
and cow-heel. Jawleyford, “‘one of 
the rather numerous race of paper- 
booted, pen-and-ink landowners,” was 
& pretentious humbug. Sir Harry 
Scattercash was an amiable dipso- 
maniac. The “new men” were no 
better, the ineffable Puffington, the 
absurd Muleygrubs buying “‘ ancestors” 
from Jew dealers and bragging about 
his magisterial duties. 

What led Surtees, a man of acute 
observation in many small things 
and, if we may judge from the dedica- 
tion of one of his novels (“To my dear 
son, this volume is inscribed with his 
father’s best love’), a man capable 
of affection, so to distort his picture ? 
What led Trollope to paint it in rather 
brighter colours than it deserved ? 
Surtees was a man whose Toryism 
was both intense and comprehensive. 
The New Police meant for him the 
rascality of Superintendents Shark 
and Chiseller; the New Poor Law 
was embodied in Jogglebury Crowdey, 
chairman of the Stir-it-Stiff Board 
of Guardians. His ideal was apparently 
an almost static society where every- 
thing was known about everyone, so 
that sham and pretension were useless 
and @ man was compelled to behave 
decently by the mere force of that 
public opinion with which he would 
have to reckon for the rest of his 
life. What irritated Surtees was 
the disintegration of the social fabric 
under the influence of the industrial 
revolution and more rapid transport 


(although, personally, as a sensible 




























man, he much preferred the railway 
to. the coach). .The result, as he 
saw it, was that everyone was trying 
to: be other than he really was, that 
society had become a mere game of 
bluff on a vast scale. As well as 
being a Tory he was a Puritan. He 
had his ideals, straightforward men 
of complete rectitude and usually 
of Spartan simplicity: Ralph Lamb- 
ton in the generation before his own, 
Lord Elcho in his own generation. 
His novels contained a bare sprinkling 
of such characters; Michael Hardey, 
for instance, at the beginning of 
‘‘Handley Cross.’ Beyond this little 
circle of white, Surtees saw society 
in very sombre colours. Fox-hunting, 
the sport par excellence of the country- 
side, which Ralph Lambton had 
adorned, was disfigured with cant 
and humbug and knavery. Gentlemen 
horse-copers diddled silly young men 
who wanted to display themselves 
ina pink coat; gentlemen jockeys 
rode in crooked steeplechases ; girls, 
equally mercenary and credulous, were 
tricked by sham captains and tawdry 
adventurers. Very well, one can 
imagine Surtees thinking, if these 
are the things which society tolerates, 
if these are the things that men do 
who call themselves gentlemen, I 
will go a step further and find my 
heroes in Jorrocks and Pigg and 
Sponge and Romford and Lucy Glitters. 
If they are vulgar, they are honestly 
vulgar; if they are knaves and 
adventurers, I have never repre- 
sented them as anything else. ‘ Please, 
your Greece,’ as Mr Jorrocks replied 
tothe duke, “my mother was a 
washerwoman.” That was a more 
honest attitude than that of the 
mercenary misses who, though Lord 
Scamperdale “‘ was stumpy and clumsy 
and ugly, with as little to say for 
himself as could well be conceived,” 
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agreed “‘ that he was @ most engaging, 
attractive man—dquite a pattern ofi, 
man.” It is a curious thing that the 
two most bitter critics of the mid. 
Victorian age, the two men who. say 
it as tawdry and hollow, were a 
north-country squire and . Laurenos 
Oliphant, perhaps the most widély 
travelled: man of his day in England, 
the leader of the intelligentsia: of 
London society. The fatal defect, in 
Oliphant’s novels is the lack. of) the 
gusto, the sense of the hilarious fan 
of the thing which made Jorrocks 
immortal. It was that which saved 
Surtees from. being the acidulated 
and almost malignant critic of society 
he might. so easily have been. 
Trollope, a kindlier and more im- 
palsive man, for ever on the move 
and meeting, if only cursorily, #0 
many different types, a Liberal in 
politics and by nature, was far more 
disposed to accept the world as he 
found it. And although he hada 
very good idea of the amount of 
villanmy and meanness it contained, 
he found it good on the whole; the 
bad had not fatally infected the good. 
Towards the end of his life, perhaps, 
he had his doubts. ‘The Way We 
Live Now’ (1874-75) was: a bitter 
satire on the successful efforts of « 
number of landed and titled people 
to sponge upon the financial trickster, 
Melmotte, whom they despised and 
who despised them. It was an um 
savoury picture because Trollope ad- 
mitted that the infection had spread 
so far. For once he was roused from 
that acquiescence which Mr Michael 
Sadleir has noted in him. But usually 
he was content to hate the sin while 
loving, or at least excusing, the 
sinner. One of his most discerning 
critics has spoken of his ‘‘ sense of 
our helplessness and puzzlement and 
his inexhaustible compassion for it.” 
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It was not difficult for Surtees to 
maintain his absolute standards (in 
his own inverted way). At least 
fom 1831 when his elder brother 
died, leaving him heir to the family 
estate, his social and financial future 
was assured. If he never wrote a 
jne he would become, almost in the 
course of nature, a county magistrate, 
amilitia major, High Sheriff. Trollope, 
on the contrary, had grown up in a 
more cultivated, or at least more 
literary, family; but in one. over- 


whelmingly embarrassed, with a vividly 


intelligent mother and a melancholy 
failure of a father. He had been one 
of the victims of the recurrent family 
crises ; he had been unhappy at school ; 
at the age of nineteen he had been 
appointed to the Post Office and left 
to fend for himself, morally and 
physically, in London. “No allure- 
ment to decent respectability,” he 
wrote long afterwards, “came my 
way.” He’ went into no details about 
the temptations which beset him and 
to which he succumbed. How far 
he sank is not the point; he believed, 
afterwards, that he had sunk very 
far and had been in danger of sinking 
altogether. A man does not write 
in such morbid detail of suicides who 
has never contemplated suicide him- 
self. There is more than speculative 
imagination in Trollope’s careful 
description of the last hours of Mel- 
motte in ‘The Way We Live Now’ 
and of Harcourt in ‘The Bertrams.’ 
When he had dragged himself up 
from the abyss of those early days, 
not merely to respectability but to 
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fame and every variety of success, 
he could never be wholly without 
pity for anyone with a spark of manli- 
ness or womanliness. Above all, he 
understood the naive, obstinate foolish- 
ness of young men, because he had 
been a fool himself. His heroes, in 
consequence, received much more 
latitude than his heroines. 


Tvollope,: ifdés.qlidsinet vabustyvmands 
no efforts to escape, publicity: If 
Surtees had wholly failed as an 
author he would still have been a 


prospects 


than long and bitter. 
become talkative after 
nervous shock, Trollope, shaken by 
the alternation of sordid failure and 
immense success, was capable of deep 
and ready emotion. One cannot 
imagine Surtees ending a letter to 
@® young woman as Trollope ended 
one of his to Kate Field in 1868, 
“with a kiss that shall be semi- 
paternal, one-third brotherly, and as 
regards the small remainder, as loving 
as you please.”’ It is a curious paradox 
that posterity should associate the 
boisterous and emotional Trollope with 
the serenities of a cathedral close 
and the dry, reticent Surtees with the 
carousings of Jorrocks and James Pigg. 
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Ir is 7 a.m. The beaters are lined 
up, each man having been issued with 
a token, which, on being given up at 
the day’s end, would ensure payment. 
Then the whistle blows, the line rises 
from its hunkers and enters the 
north border of the covert, which 
consists of big trees with an im- 
penetrable mat of undergrowth, 
traversed by a few paths. 

The spears, in three parties, stand 
ready in their places, well away from 
the covert, and have discreetly faded 
from the landscape. 

There is now a din of yells, tree- 
whacking, tin-banging, explosions of 
native-made bombs, and the occasional 
discharge of an ancient blunderbuss. 
It.is a line of noise rather than of 
beaters, since these can only percolate 
along the paths. The pig keep moving 
away from the hullabaloo until they 
reach the far end of the covert, where 
they now have the choice of breaking 
out or breaking back. As the first 
alternative means three miles of naked 
plain, in full view and a scorching sun, 
and as pig are by no means fools, 
they choose the second alternative. 
Their dash back through the beaters 
is evidenced by a sudden increased 
burst in the shouting, banging, and 
bombing. The waiting spears hear 
it and know what is happening. The 
beat goes about and follows the 
reluctant swine till the northern end 
of the covert is reached. Here the 
choice of breaking out or back is 
again offered, and back again through 
the beaters go the pig, and so again 
and again. 

But this was no more than we had 
expected. We knew that this covert 
was always full of pig; and we also 
knew that no pig in his senses would 








leave safety and shade and face the 
three miles of open that lay between 
this and the next nearest covert. But 
at night, when hunters and beater 
had left and quiet reigned, the snouted 
denizens of Khaitola, anticipating 
another day’s harassment, would 
evacuate the place and seek peace 
and safety in the reedy fastnesses of 
Dakkea three miles away. Here we 
would again meet them, and ‘there 
would be some gallant spear-running. 
This had been the procedure for 
years. But on this particular occasion 
we knew that there were wolves in 
the covert. Rumour said that children 
had been carried off from the nearby 
hamlet. Very big wolves, we imagined, 
or very small children. In the event 
the wolf proved to be an outsize one. 
It had not carried off a child, but 
had entered the village at dawn and 
killed and partially eaten a child, none 
of the villagers daring to interrupt the 
brute at his meal and save the child. 
I was with a party of four spears, 
and very early in the operations we 
came into action. Not against pig, 
although a few witless Squeakers had 
broken to other parties and had been 
let go. In front of us there loped 
out of the covert two wolves, a big 
fellow and a smaller one. Off we went 
to rather a jostling start. There were 
four of us, and my horse was at once 
galloped into by the man behind me. 
I felt the bump, but thought myself 
lucky in not feeling a spear point in 
my back as well. My horse, however, 
began to move in a very queer fashion. 
It felt as if he were lunging along on 
three legs, and on three legs he proved 
to be; for on jumping off I found 
that the poor beast’s off-hind had 
been broken by the bump. Away 
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went the rest of the hunt, and my 
poor nag, crippled though he was, 
pad to be forcibly restrained from 
following. When he found it was 
no go he put his head down and 
darted nibbling the short grass, and 
was still doing so when a shot-gun 
arrived and I had the painful job of 
ending @ particularly gallant animal, 
oily a few moments before so full 
of eager life. I purposely do not say 
that I ended his misery ; for under the 
circumstances narrated above I cannot 
think that he could have been in pain. 

The bigger of the two wolves 
gave @ speedy run straight away for 
a mile, all three men after him, and 
he died to one good spear. This was 
the second wolf we had brought to 
book within two years and neither 
had lived up to the wolf’s reputation 
for speed and staying power. The 
smaller wolf that had gone away 
with the bigger one disappeared, no one 
knew how or where. 

The question may arise what 
animals may be ridden and killed 
with the spear and what may not. 
No code save that of one’s own con- 
science exists. If a boar may be so 
hunted and killed, why not that 
great antelope, the Nilghai, which 
lives where boars live and does as 
much or nearly as much harm to 
crops ; and why not the Barah Singh 
stag or the Cheetul, or any other stag 
that ventures on to ridable ground ? 
All these animals figure in Tent Club 
log-books as having been ridden and 
speared. 

Some will answer the question by 
saying that riding and spearing an 
animal that can’t hit back leaves a 
nasty taste in the mouth; but that 
animals that can give nearly as good 
as they take, such as boar, panther 
or bear, or any “animal nuisible,”’ 
such as a wolf, may be thus hunted 
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without scruple (whether salmon on 
Solway Sands at low tide may be 
still pursued into the shallows on 
horseback and speared I know not. 
Walter Scott says that they were, 
but I do not include them in the 
foregoing irrelevancies). 

At mid-day we broke off for a 
couple of hours. The beaters needed 
a let-up, and the horses a drink and 
a feed. Nor were we ourselves averse 
to getting into the shade out of the 
grilling sun and the hurly-burly of 
dust and scorching wind. And there 
were noble thirsts waiting to. be 
quenched. The shade was good and 
& grove of mango trees gave it, and 
iced mango fool and other liquids 
awaited us—also round the mango 
grove ran a deep little river or, rather, 
@ succession of pools in the river-bed ; 
good clean, honest pools, free from 
all nastiness such as alligators, turtles, 
weed, or reed. In this both ourselves 
and horses were all soon sky-larking. 
A horse long under saddle loves 
nothing better than a roll in hot sand. 
He is an excellent swimmer, and needs 
to be ; for if a boar takes to water the 
horse must follow. 

As each saddle came off, down went 
the horse and up went his legs, till 
the whole of that happy sandy strand 
was waving with legs, and noisy with 
snortings and shakings; and then a 
rush into deep, clear water, pink-bodied 
riders, some on and some swimming 
alongside their mounts, for a brief 
swim; another roll, and then away 
into the deep shade for a well-earned 
drink and meal, a very pleasant 
interlude in the day’s work. 

At 2 p.m., the hottest hour of the 
day, we were astir again. Careful 
people had their horses’ bits in cold 
water before saddling up. Stirrup- 
irons burnt to the touch. Then 
out again into the glare and wind, 
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and back to our respective places 
and to remain there till the sun 
neared the horizon and the welcome 
order came “‘ to your tents, oh Israel,”’ 
each party finding its way to them 
independently. It had been a blank 
afternoon. Squeakers and a sow or 
two: alone had yielded to the per- 
suasions of the beaters. These latter 
had indeed earned every one of the 
two annas (or pennies) which was their 
payment for a long day, and we had 
none of what they valued more than 
any payment to offer them—.e., pig- 
meat. Now they squatted in a row, 
and each eighth man was bidden to rise 
and stand: the paymaster went down 
the line and received from each man 
the token, a gun-wad or a metal disc, 
in proof that he had done a full 
day in the vineyard, although there 
was little in this to prevent evasion. 
To each standing man one rupee is 
handed, to divide betwixt himself 
and his seven mates. The village 
moneylender will find the small change 
needed, and will take his rake-off. 

Then a great silence falls on the 
scene of so much recent noise and 
clamour. Thirsty pig begin to sit up 
and think or sit down and rest. 

Of the twelve hunters who had 
been dismissed to their tents, all but 
one needed no second bidding and 
went. That one (and exceptional) 
man stayed. He would forgo the 
cold drink, the tub, and the welcome 
change into cool garments, on the 
chance, a fleeting one, for the sun 
was down, of a thirsty boar deeming 
the coast clear and unable to endure 
his thirst any longer, coming out for 
a wallow and a drink. For temptation 
lay near, a muddy little pond of 
water, scarce 100 yards from covert. 
‘The waitimg man, on a black mare 
and remaining mounted, posted him- 
self close up against the covert and 
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in the deepest shade, almost invisible; 
He had exchanged the long or under 
hand spear in use by the Tent ‘Club 
for the short overhand, heavily leaded 
stabbing spear, which in the right 
hands is more deadly than the longer 

An old boar in the covert cocked 
his ear, which told him that ‘the 
coast was clear. He had been for 
hours hustled back and forth in that 
stifling undergrowth and was half 
dead with thirst. He knew how close 
that little pool of water was; the 
thought of a long drink and a cooling 
wallow made him thirstier. He would 
chance it. He stole out not twenty 
yards from the waiting horseman, and 
so noiselessly that he was not seen 
till he had cleared the denser shadows 
of the trees and was half-way to the 
pool. Even then it was getting 80 
dark that it was not the rider but the 
horse, an old pig-sticker, who sensed 
his presence by suddenly pricked ears: 
Then the rider made him out as 
the boar silently entered the water, 
drank, wallowed, emerged, and then 
found that his way back to covert 
was barred. Even so, he might have 
won to safety by avoiding trouble 
instead of rushing headlong on to it: 
Even the best of spears prefers to 
take on a boar galloping from and 
not at him—and it tekes a sure hand 
to give a killing spear, and a stout- 
hearted horse to pay no regard to 
the alarmingly explosive noises which 
a charging boar makes. But all was 
well. The boar was met at exactly the 
right moment, with that swiftly down- 
stabbing short spear, and dropped 
stone-dead in his tracks at the horse’s 
feet. A lone whoo-hoop rang out, and 
then the rider trotted off to camp. He 
had double reason to be pleased with 
himself—first, that he had waited 
when the others had not, and secondly, 
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the boar had played into his hands by 
his heady rush on to the ‘spear instead 
of avoiding it, as he might have in 
the very short distance that lay 
between pool and covert, 

The day’s bag at that moment 
appeared to stand at one wolf and one 
poar—but another boar, unknown to 
the waiter, had almost at that moment 
been added. And a second horse had 
died. 

As the other hunters were making 
their way to camp independently, one 
party of four men was within a 
few hundred yards of its destination, 
when a boar coming from no one knew 
where, and probably a chance traveller, 
loomed up in the twilight. Away 
went the four, led and immediately 
outdistanced: by a very fast racing- 
pony, named Cock Robin. | Cock 
Robin’s rider speared, but could do 
no more on @ dancing hot pony than 
hold the impaled boar off, while the 
boar tried to climb up the spear to 
get at the pony or man, The other 
three men now arrived. It was 
darkening. The grass was high: Cock 
Robin was dancing all over the place. 
Two of the later arrivals pushed into 
the mélée. There was no room for 
more, and there was a bit of a mix-up. 
In due course the pig died—and it 
was then found that Cock Robin had 
an open wound well back behind the 
girth on the near side. But it did 
not appear to be a deep puncture, 
and there was but little flow of blood. 
It had not been caused by Cock Robin’s 
rider, whose spear point had been well 
home in the pig during the whole 
time ; neither of the other two men 
who had joined in the mix-up, and had 
both speared, volunteered any light 
on ithe subject. But the only thing 
that mattered then was to get that 
valuable pony into camp where there 
was a vet. 
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But withm an hour poor Cock 
Robin was dead. 

We dined that night in the open 
well away from the warmth-exuding 
trees. It was not such a cheery meal: 
as usual—Blank; the owner of Cock 
Robin, had all our sympathies, but 
he did rather keep on about his loss. 
He seemed to feel no sorrow for the 
death of such a lovely animal, but 
only for the potential loss to his 
pocket. Cock Robin, as he kept 
telling us, had been a veritable gold- 
mine owing to his successes on the 
race-course, and had given every 
hope to his owner that this auriferous 
stream would continue. We were 
rather glad when Blank made an 
early retirement. The senior man 
present summed up the matter by 
saying: “‘ Racing may pay dividends 
or it may not. Blank seems to have 
been lucky in that respect. But pig- 
sticking, so far as I know, pays nothing 
but the fun we get out of it. Blank 
should have hunted on a caster, not 
@ gold-mine.” 

Next day we met at Dakkea and 

had our reward. There was scarcely 
a dull moment, which made up for 
the many endured the previous day. 
All went like wedding bells, except 
for five good boar and one “ doubt- 
ful.””. Someone rather heartlessly 
speared an otter. We were sorry 
about this. Otters abounded here 
and could often be seen racing and 
chasing one another in and out of 
the alligators, which lay like stranded 
logs on the white sand of the river 
banks. 
During the day we had set fire to 
an impenetrable patch of covert. Its 
only denizen appeared to be a Russel’s 
Viper, which was a bit slow off the 
mark and suffered accordingly: © a 
nasty-looking fat reptile; no wonder 
he had the place to himself, 
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‘As to the doubtful boar—he was 
subjected to the two tests of measure- 
ment and weight. The tape pro- 
claimed him less than twenty-seven 
inches in height, our minimum for a 
ridable pig. The man who first 
speared him looked like blotting his 
copy-book and being fined the value 
of that mythical coin, a gold mohur, 
or rupees 15. Then came the weigh- 
ing-machine test. Its needle, after a 
little flickermg in the region of the 
minimum weight, 150 Ibs., finally 
recorded a pound or two over. The 
boar was therefore passed as killable, 
and the man saved his bacon, the 
blot, and the fine. 

That evening those excellent fellows, 
the beaters, went joyfully home carry- 
ing any quantity of their favourite 
meat. 

On our return to camp after the 
day’s hunting a sizable river had to 
be crossed, the only ferry-boat being 
@ ramshackle deckless craft, into and 
out of which horses had to jump. 
This was a slow business not unattended 
by risk. Some of us thought to get 
across quicker and went a few hundred 
yards down-stream to what looked 
like a good place for swimming our 
horses over. But we thought better 
of it when an enormous snub-nosed, 
flesh-eating alligator slid silently off 
his couch in the sand and disappeared 
into the depths. Probably had we 
and our animals taken the water and 
made a lot of noise and splashing the 
saurian would have kept his distance, 
but we weren’t taking any chances. 
We retraced our footsteps and crossed 
by the rickety boat. Out of the 
hundreds of alligators seen by us when 
hunting river banks, this was the 
biggest any of us had ever seen. 
The suggestion he gave was that he 
had once been a cube and that a 
powerful air-pump had inflated him 
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into becoming nearly a sphere. In 
substance and outline he was like a 
gigantic toad, colossally bloated, plus 
a tail. He was almost as thick as 
he was long, and afforded a really 
horrible, almost terrifying sight. One 
of our party who viewed him became 
obsessed with the idea of shooting 
him, and several days later came 
back for that very purpose, but he 
never got a sight of him during a 
wait of many hours. Questioning 
some of the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet he learnt that they didn’t in 
the least resent the presence at their 
watering-place of the mugger, so long 
as he didn’t damage the fishermen’s 
nets. That appeared to be the only 
thing against him. 

The questioner, who had not long 
been in India, was unaware of the 
tendency of the pious Hindu to look 
on certain animals, not excluding 
poisonous reptiles, as sacred. In the 
present instance our St George was 
not the recipient of humble thanks 
for his intentions against the Dragon. 
Far from it. The mugger had always 
been there and always would be. He 
was, in fact, a useful member of the 
community, a sort of Sanitary Man, 
an undertaker of pompes funébres, 
costing nobody a penny. The Hindu, 
being too poor usually to buy fuel 
to cremate his dead, simply chars the 
corpse before sending it afloat under 
the pious fiction that sacred Ganges 
will eventually receive it into her 
bosom; but old Trusty was there 
and saved all further trouble. ‘‘ But,” 
queried St George, ‘does he never 
take cattle or people ?’’ Well, yes, 
@ cow now and again, nothing un- 
reasonable, and (as of less importance 
than this sacred and certain source 
of milk) a woman sometimes, but not 
so often as & cow, because a woman, 
if she saw what looked like a floating 
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leaf or a nobby piece of driftwood, 
went and filled her vessel elsewhere. 
But sometimes a careless one, or in 
the dusk of early morning or even- 
ing . . . then it was a case of “ Mary, 
go and call the cattle home.” 

So St George left the age-old reptile 
to grow bloated on his succulent 
takings, including a few careless Marys. 
It would be interesting to know to 
what age these brutes live. They 
would appear to be as safe from 
enemies as any living animal can be, 
formidably armed as they are with 
teeth and tail and with a hide that 
is practically armour-proof. 

And so ended the Khaitola meet, 
a successful one at the heavy cost of 
two horses and the several minor 
damages which always occur. Its 
echoes and memories died away, to 
be faintly awakened many years later. 

Years had passed, and Cock Robin’s 
death had also nearly passed from my 
memory ; of the four men concerned 
in it three were dead and only one, 
Jones, the man who was one of the 
four who made up that party but 
who was not in the scrimmage round 
the boar, was alive. He and I happened 
to meet, fell to talking of old days, of 
sport in general, and last, of the 
Khaitola meet. ‘“ Perhaps you re- 
member,” said Jones, “the death of 
a pony named Cock Robin ?”’ ‘“‘ Yes,”’ 
I replied, “‘ and I have often wondered 
who caused it.” ‘“‘I can tell you,” said 
Jones, “‘ and I can also tell you why 
I never let on about it at the time.” 

** Who was it ?” 

“It wasn’t Blank, the owner of 
Cock Robin, because Blank’s spear 
was well home in the boar all the time ; 
and it wasn’t that tall gunner-man— 
I've forgotten his name—riding a 
good-looking chestnut. The third man 
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was @ policeman on a country-bred of 
sorts. It was his spear that went into 
Cock Robin—I was just behind him 
and I saw it plainly. Actually you 
might say that Cock Robin speared 
himself; for as the policeman was in 
the very act of spearing, Cock Robin 
bounced into the spear point and as 
quickly bounced off it again. The 
whole thing happened in a flash ; and 
it is just possible that the policeman 
did not know that it had happened.” 

** And,”’ I asked, “‘ when there was 
all that talk about it you kept it 
under your hat—why ?”’ 

“Two reasons: I was never asked 
directly, and, as I was part of the 
whole set-out, I might have been 
under suspicion myself as an interested 
witness. The other reason was that 
I knew Blank and I knew he’d claim 
damages, pretty heavy ones, for his 
loss; and I knew the policeman and 
liked him. I knew he was heavily 
dipped with the native moneylenders ; 
and recently married to boot. You 
yourself didn’t claim damages for the 
loss of your horse. And why, you may 
ask, should Blank claim on his loss ?’’ 

**T do ask it,’’ I said, “in justice 
to Blank. You couldn’t have known 
that he would have claimed.” 

‘“* But,” said Jones, ‘I did know ; 
for a day or two later I myself received 
@ demand from him for an enormous 
sum; it ran into five figures. He 
may have thought I was the man who 
did it, or he may have claimed from 
all three of us, in the hopes of spotting 
the pea under the thimble. I made no 
reply to the claim and that, so far as 
I was concerned, ended the matter.” 

With these words the echo of that 
Khaitola meet of longer ago than I 
care to admit came reverberating down 
through the years that have passed. 
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A HORSEMAN LOOKS AT WALES. q 


BY J. M. BRERETON. 


WaLzs, in common with Scotland, 
is ‘a:'land of much contrasting loveli- 
ness. It is a land, however, that 
does not readily yield up its treasures : 
it ‘must be wooed subtly, by devious 
unfamiliar ways and wunfrequented 
paths. The tourist in the security of 
his private saloon, or in the plush seat 
of his luxury coach, sees only one 
aspect of Wales—and that largely a 
false one. 

The cyclist and the walker, it is 
true, enjoy immense advantages ; but 
to my mind it is the horseman who 
really reaches the heart of things. 
He and his mount are at one with the 
hills and the valleys and the moor- 
lands ; in harmony with nature. More- 
over, he is always fairly sure of a 
welcome from folk who might be 
inclined to look askance at the con- 
ventional ‘tripper’ or ‘hiker.’ He 
is a Traveller in the time-honoured 
sense of the word, and his mount will 
excite sympathy and hospitality where 
he himself may not. 

Wynders and I left Colwyn Bay— 
that “little Lancashire in Wales ’— 
one bright, blustery morning last 
August, and trotted down the road 
that skirts the Denbigh Moors to drop 
down into the little market-town of 
Pentre Voelas. Nearly 200 miles of 
Wales lay between us and our destina- 
tion in Herefordshire. 

After weeks of torrential rain and 
lowering. clouds, the weather had 
relented somewhat, and across the 
Vale of Conway the shadows were 
chasing each other up and down the 
chequered slopes of the Snowdon 
Range. A network of white veins 
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if 


marked the course of swollen mountain 
streams racing down to the valley 
below. at 

A few miles of trot and walk, and 
the road climbed up on to a table. 
land of wild, boggy pastures, where 
our solitude was shared only by the 
seattered flocks of long-tailed moun. 
tain sheep, and a fresh wind bore 
with it the tang of peat and heather. 
There was no traffic to break the spell ; 
for, although the road boasted a good 
metalled surface, motorists eschew it 
in favour of the more familiar route 
that winds beside the Conway River; 

After a while I caught up with an 
old farmer, trudging along with a collie 
at his heels. 

** Well!” he exclaimed, after an 
exchange of greetings. ‘‘ Well, now! 
There’s @ nice pony, isn’t it 2?” 

Wynders, my ‘pony,’ was a 16,1 
hunter, but the old man _ intended 
no disparagement. It is a curious 
fact that the Welsh countryfolk will 
always refer to any type of saddle- 
horse as a ‘ pony,’ no matter how big. 
I have often tackled local farmers 
about this, but they have merely 
laughed and replied, ‘‘ Well, we just 
call them pony, like.” 

Perhaps it is because the only sort 
of riding horse they are normally 
familiar with is their own hardy little 
mountain breed and their cobs. Any- 
way, no offence is meant, and none 
must be taken. 

My acquaintance told me he was 
going round some of the sheep on his 
farm. Five hundred acres he had, and 
only fifty of them arable. Had he done 
much extra ploughing up ? I asked. 
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“Why yess—a few acres like, But 
where iss the goot, now? Too rocky 
jt iss: nothing but graat stoanes. 
But they are telling me I must sow 
wheat and barley, and suchlike, issn’t 
it?” He spat. “ Well, duw/ I can 
sow them, indeed—but who iss to 
maake them grow?” 


Skirting Pentre Voelas I came out 
on to the main Holyhead road a few 
miles from Cerrig-y-Drudion. Here 
was & weather-worn milestone which 
said, on one side, “ Holyhead 53 m.” 
and on the other “‘ Cernioge 6 furls.” 

Cernioge, or Cerniogau Mawr, to 
give it its correct name, was my 
night’s halting-place. Now merely a 
humble, gaunt farmhouse, lying back 
from the road in a sombre grove of 
sycamores, it once enjoyed a reputa- 
tion as a hospitable coaching inn on 
Telford’s London-Holyhead road. The 
Duke of Wellington and Queen Victoria 
were among its honoured guests, and 
the latter’s visit is commemorated by 
a brass plaque over the dining-room 
fireplace. 

Its cobbled yard was once alive 
with the clatter of hoofs, the rattle 
and rumble of coach-wheels, and 
Cockney oaths mingling with sing-song 
Welsh. Today only the name on the 
milestones serves to remind one of its 
former glories. 

This was my second visit, and the 
charming old Welsh couple greeted 
me like a long-lost friend. That 
evening I ate home-cured bacon and 
fresh eggs for my tea, while Wynders, 
almost knee-deep in clean straw, 
munched a liberal feed of good plump 
oats. 

The following morning the clouds 
had come down again, and a steady 
drizzle was falling as we clattered 
through the tiny hamlet of Glasfryn, 
to turn up a stony lane. The way lay 
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over the barren flanks of Garn Pryce, 
Half-way up the slope I came to a 
farm-yard, and here occurred one of 
those incidents for which one. is 
grateful afterwards, perhaps, as pro- 
viding. a little comic relief, but 
which at the time seem anything 
but comic, 

The yard was deserted and peaceful. 
Only a few poultry were clucking and 
pecking in some old straw on the 
other side of the gate that barred my 
road. The gate had an obstinate latch, 
but I succeeded in opening it without 
dismounting. As I was leaning out 
of the saddle to push it to again, I 
noticed—alas, too late—a long-handled 
pitchfork carelessly left lying on the 
ground below. Inevitably, Wynders 
lifted his off-fore and stamped it 
down fairly and squarely on the 
prongs. The shaft promptly flew up, 
in true slapstick comedy style, and 
hit him a resounding thwack in the 
belly. 

Poor Wynders! Doubtless under 
the impression that the Devil himself 
had arisen and smitten him from 
beneath, he gave a snort of horror 
and leaped sideways, right into the 
midst of the astonished fowls. With 
@ raucous hurly-burly these fled wildly 
in all directions. 

From my position, half-way across 
Wynders’ neck, I caught a glimpse of 
a couple of large pink objects flashing 
past. below. Judging by the screams 
that arose from them I gathered they 
must have been pigs. Then, seemingly 
from nowhere at all, two collies 
appeared on the scene and added. a 
volley of barking to the general 
uproar. One shot like a black bullet 
after the fowls, which disappeared 
through the open gate, while the 
other tore mad circles round the 
prancing Wynders. In the commotion 
my reins, of course, had slipped to the 
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ground, leaving me rudderless in this 
sea of chaos. 

Then, just as suddenly as the storm 
arose, it subsided. Poultry, pigs, 
dogs—all vanished as the insub- 
stantial pageant failed. Wynders came 
to a trembling halt, shook his head, 
and finding it still unhampered, fell 
to cropping a patch of grass, as though 
nothing unusual had occurred. 

Our evolutions had brought us back 
alongside the gate, and as I slid off 
my ungainly perch I thought to 
myself, “ Well, this is where we came 
in.” 

I picked up the offending fork, and 
was about to shut the gate again, 
when I recalled, to my dismay, that 
all the livestock were somewhere 
without—probably well on their way 
to Cerrig-y-Drudion. At this moment 
a cheery-looking old woman came 
round the corner of the farmhouse. 
On seeing me she paused and smiled. 

“QOah!” she said. ‘Good day, 
sir; I thought I heard the milk lorry, 
indeed !” 

After this interlude I was grateful 
for an uneventful ride during the rest 
of the morning, and when I halted 
for my sandwiches (and Wynders’ 
mid-day feed) behind the old mansion 
of Rhiwlas, the sun was hot on my 
back. 

Rhiwlas, about one mile from Bala 
town, is the seat of the Lloyd Price 
family. It has the distinction of 
being the site of the first sheep-dog 
trials ever witnessed. In 1873 Mr 
R. J. Lloyd Price organised a com- 
petition among the local farmers. 
The winner, ironically enough, was a 
Scotsman, using a Scottish Border 
collis. The event was so successful 
that it was repeated the following year, 
and in 1876 thirty dogs were ‘ handled ’ 
before a crowd of 2000 spectators. 
By 1876 the idea had caught on in 
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England and Scotland, and 1906 saw 
the founding of the International 
Society. 

There is much that I could say of 
Bala, one of the most Welsh of Welsh 
towns, but I must hurry on, through 
its staid grey main street, down ‘the 
road to the lake, and over the narrow 
bridge where the youthful Dee begins 
its journey to Chester and the sea. 

A quiet lane overhung with oak 
and ash runs for nearly four miles 
along the southern shore of Bala Lake 
to Llanuwehllyn and the Bwich-y- 
Groes, and this is the way for the 
horseman. The opposite shore is 
always busy with the fuss of traffic, 
for it carries the main motor road 
from Shrewsbury to Mid-Wales. It 
is no place for the lover of solitude. 

The afternoon sun was strong in my 
face as I rode along, and both Wynders 
and I were glad of the cool arches of 
trees that shaded our path. Here and 
there I caught glimpses of the lake, 
glinting through the intervening foliage, 
with not a ripple on its burnished 
surface. 

In addition to being the largest 
natural lake in Wales, Bala has the 
distinction of possessing a species of 
fish which—so the locals assert—is not 
found anywhere else in Great Britain. 
Apparently it is a type of salmon, and 
the Welsh call it the Gwyniad. It is 


very rarely caught; for it lies deep }i 


in this deep lake, and so far no bait 
has been discovered that is to its 
liking. Occasionally, however, 8 
gwyniad is found washed up on ‘the 
shores after the frequent storms that 
sweep the district. In February 1946, 
when the lake rose to an unheard-of 
level and half Bala town was awash, 
one such unfortunate gwyniad 4p- 
peared: it was found by a local 
fisherman in his flooded kitchen ! 
Two miles along the lane to Lian: 
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uwohllyn I came to a stone bridge. A 
martly dressed woman and a young 
girl were leaning against the parapet, 
and as Wynders drew level the woman 
approached us. 

“Excuse me,” she smiled, “ would 
you mind if my daughter stroked your 
horse ? ” 

I drew rein, and Wynders obligingly 
lowered his head, to receive admiring 
caresses from both mother and daugh- 
ter. He was used to this, and anyway 
he liked people to scratch his head 
where the flies had been tickling him. 

“Tsn’t he a beauty!” exclaimed 

the mother, as Wynders nudged her 
where her coat pockets should have 
been. 
I agreed. I was really quite proud 
of Wynders. A big, well-bred hunter, 
with perfect manners and a most 
friendly disposition, he had already 
carried me faithfully over hundreds of 
Welsh miles, and he and I were the 
best of pals. We still are. When I 
left the Army I found my pocket 
would not permit me to run both a 
car and a horse: it had to be one or 
the other. I kept Wynders. 

That night we slept at the little 
hamlet of Llanuwchllyn (Thlan-ooch- 
iilin : “‘ The Church above the Lake ’’), 
and in the morning we set out to 
dimb the notorious Bwich-y-Groes 
(‘Pass of the Cross”) which leads 
into the Dovey Valley. 

To a horseman, or pedestrian, this 
pass presents no great terrors, for 
there is a road (of sorts) for the whole 
of its arduous five miles. It is, how- 
ever, justly described as ‘dangerous’ 
for motorists. Rising to a height of 
1790 feet (the highest motorable pass 
in Wales) it has many gradients of 
lin 7; the surface is rough and 
thaly, affording little grip for tyres, 
and an awesome precipice yawns on 
the outside edge. As I trudged up- 
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wards, leading Wynders, I cursed the 
rain that fell in torrents, drenching my 
saddle, blanket and haversack, and 
trickling down my mackintosh collar. 

Wynders shared my dislike of rain. 
Normally, when I led him, dismounted, 
he would forge ahead with his great 
easy strides, so that he was really 
leading me. But, cunning animal! 
whenever the rain came lashing into 
our faces he would promptly drop to 
the rear and shelter his head behind 
my shoulders. This was all very well : 
as @ good horsemaster I had no objec- 
tion to shielding him from the elements, 
but I thought it a trifle ungrateful of 
him when he would insist on treading 
on my heels. 

At about 500 feet the clouds came 
swirling down from Aran Benllyn 
across the valley. A violent squall of 
wind met us on the summit, where 
stood a lonely cairn—and then, for a 
few miraculous moments the clouds 
lifted, rewarding me with one of the 
grandest views in Britain. Far behind 
rose the jagged Arenigs, dark and 
ominous, and behind them again the: 
blue peaks of Snowdon Forest, with: 
the distinctive triple pinnacles of 
Tryvan standing out sharp and clear, 
even at this range. Forward was the 
Vale of the Dovey, lovely with its 
patchwork of gleaming sunlit meadows 
and woodlands. 

When we had descended into the 
valley I was surprised to see herds of 
white-faced Herefords grazing in the 
lush riverside pastures—a remarkable 
contrast to the rather scraggy-looking 
native breed of Welsh Blacks. Later, 
in Llangurig, I learned that Herefords 
are @ popular breed with the Mid- 
Wales farmers, doing well even on the 
bleak upland pastures. Many farmers 
cross them successfully with the Welsh 
Black, and produce a useful dual- 
purpose beast.. 
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Passing through Dinas Mawddwy 
(where stood an R.A.C. sign warning 
motorists against the Bwlch-y-Groes), 
I rode down a bridle-track that followed 
the. right. bank of the Dovey, thus 
avoiding the traffic that went roaring 
along the main road on the other side. 

A few miles from Machynlleth, 
where the track developed into a lane 
winding between broad water-meadows, 
I suddenly heard a voice singing. It 
was a remarkable voice, even in this 
land of natural singers—a tenor, pure 
and mellow, ringing out on the still 
summer air with that loveliest of 
Christmas hymns, “‘ Silent night, Holy 
night.” 

Reaching a gap in the hedge I 
halted Wynders and peered through 
in search of the singer. Some distance 
away & man was coming towards me, 
leading a horse and cart across the 
meadow. As he drew nearer it struck 
me that the words of the hymn, as 
he sang them, were not Welsh, nor 
English. There was something vaguely 
familiar about them, but I couldn’t 
quite make them out. He came nearer 
still, and then I heard them distinctly. 
He was singing— 


“* Stille nacht, Heilige nacht .. .” 


And then I recognised the patched 
uniform. He was a German P.O.W. 

I would have liked to speak to him, 
but he drew away from the lane and 
made for a gate on the other side of 
the field. And so, as the sun began to 
spread long shadows across Cader 
Idris,. I rode on to Machynileth, 
wondering that I should hear this 
ancient German folk-carol sung by a 
German soldier in the heart of Wales. 

I found the bar of the hotel at 
Machynileth busy with fishermen ; 
this aged grey town lying on the banks 
vf the Dovey is a favoured resort for 
those after salmon and sea-trout— 
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sewin, as they are called locally. It ig 
also said that the river is the most 
notorious in Wales for: its poachers, 
Of this I know nothing, but later 
in the evening, when I walked into.g 
little chemist’s shop in the town,’ the 
old dame behind the counter wag 
proudly displaying a dish of glistening 
trout to one of her regulars. 

““That’s the little lot Tom got this 
morning,” she was saying. ‘“‘ Nice, 
aren’t they ?” 

They were too, I thought, as she 
quickly whisked them under the counter 

The following day’s ride of twenty. 
eight miles took us along lonely sheep- 
tracks and bridle-paths that climbed 
over the desolate plateau of Uwch-y- 
Coed, where the solitary Glaslyn Lake 
shimmered in its dark basin of heather; 
and down into the upper valley of the 
Severn at the ford of Rhyd-y-Benweh. 

The last time I had greeted the 
Severn had been at Shrewsbury, where’ 
the scarlet buses went thundering 
across its massive English Bridge, 
Here, perhaps three miles from its 
boggy spring on Plynlimmon, thé 
infant stream was barely two yards 
wide, and after we had both drunk of 
it, Wynders splashed through with 
ease. On a grassy bank near the 
river I ate my sandwiches and lay 
back while Wynders munched his 
mid-day oats. 

When I first started these long- 
distance rides I used to carry a heady 
rope so that I might tether my mount 
while I enjoyed my lunch unhampered: 
But I soon found such. precautions 
unnecessary. Being, as I have hinted) 
a friendly beast and fond of company} 
Wynders never betrayed any desifé 
to make off on his own during thes 
halts. On the contrary, he invariably 
grazed close beside me, and mor 
often than not he seemed to favour 
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the very patch of grass on which I 
happened to be sitting. 

Having polished off his small feed 
of oats, which I carried in a nose-bag 
dung from the saddle, he would heave 
s huge sigh of contentment and stand 
gravely regarding me for a few 
moments, as though estimating how 
long our halt was likely to last. 
Then, if I showed no signs of 
departure, he would fall leisurely to 
his dessert, cropping slow, thoughtful 
mouthfuls of grass. Gradually he 
would work nearer and nearer to me, 
until, if I paid no attention, he would 
give me a violent shove in the back 
with his muzzle, as though to say— 

“Come on—get over, will you? 
You're sitting on my grub!” 

The sun was hot that afternoon, 
and I rested longer than usual, drows- 
ing on my back, with my hat over my 
eyes. Only an occasional snort or 
stamp from Wynders saved me from 
dropping off to sleep, and it was quite 
an effort to bestir myself, saddle up, 
and remount once more. 

These wild upper reaches of the 
Severn have a charm of their own, 
with their steep, bracken-clad slopes 
curving abruptly down to the stream 
that leaps and plunges in its narrow 
gorge. But alas! it is a charm that 
iseven now vanishing. The ubiquitous 
Forestry Commission has taken over 
vast areas of this district, and the 
result. is—or will be—a huge, incon- 
gruous fir plantation. As I rode along 
Leould scarcely notice the interlopers 
m, the valley-sides; for the young 
trees were yet no higher than the 
bracken that flourished around them. 
But before another generation has 
passed, the virgin loveliness of the 
valley will have been violated by 
these regimented rows of man-made 
forests 


Llangurig disappointed me, I had, 
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chiefly owing to Robert Gibbings’ book, 
‘Coming down the Wye,’ visualised a 
charming little Welsh village, remote 
and old-world, with its whitewashed 
cottages and venerable inn. It was 
remote enough, to be sure, but most 
of the cottages in its single street 
flaunted garish red tiles on their walls, 
and, where the village green had been, 
stood a row of crimson petrol pumps. 
To.me, the village had an unnatural, 
suburban air: I felt I was on the 
outskirts of Birmingham. 

Llangurig is the only place in Wales 
(other than my own home) where I 
have eaten Welsh rarebit—and that 
was in the inn, kept by an Englishman. 
To those unfamiliar with the Princi- 
pality this may seem somewhat 
astonishing. Let me say, therefore, 
that whatever popular belief may be, 
Welsh rarebit is most certainly not the 
favoured dish of the Welshman: _ it 
is seldom, if ever, tasted in the average 
Welsh household. 

It is difficult to understand how 
Welsh rarebit got its name; for Wales, 
with its wild mountains and bleak 
moorlands, is no country for dairy 
cattle, and there is no evidence of the 
Welsh ever having been noted as 
cheese-makers. Even today cheese 
is a rarity in the Welsh farmer’s diet. 
Nevertheless, the legend has persisted 
for many centuries ; for Shakespeare, 
in ‘ Henry IV.’ and the ‘ Merry Wives,’ 
pokes fun at the Welsh for their 
alleged love of cheese. 

While staying in Hereford I found 
in the public library a copy of Sir 
John Rhys’s erudite work, ‘Celtic 
Folklore,’ in' which I came across an 
amusing quotation. It was from an 
old book entitled ‘A Hundred Mery 
Talys,’ published by one John Rastell 
in the sixteenth century. Whether 
or not Taffy made his own cheese in 
those days, he certainly seemed to 
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relish the toasted variety as a tasty 
dish. Slightly abbreviated, the excerpt 
runs as follows :— 


“There was in heven a greate 
Companye of Welchmen, whyche 
with their crakynge and babelynge 
troubled all the others. Wherefore 
God sayde to Saynte Peter that he 
was wery of them, and that he wolde 
fayne have them out of heven. 

Saynte Peter sayde, Good Lorde, 
I warrant you it shal be done. 

Wherefore Saynte Peter went out 
of heven Gates and cryed with a 
loud voyce, sayinge, Cause Bobe, 
that is as much as to say, Rosted 
Chese! whyche thynge the Welch- 
men hearynge, ranne out of heven 
at a great pace. And when Saynte 
Peter saw them all out, he sodenly 
went into heven agayne and locked 
the dore, and so sparred all the 
Welchmen out. . . .” 


After a night of howling gales, with 
the rain lashing furiously at my bed- 
room window, the morning dawned 
bright and promising. 

* There’s enough blue sky to make 
@ man a pair of breeches,’”’ observed 
one optimistic local as I bade farewell 
outside the inn. 

I took the rough cart-track that 
crosses the young Wye above the 
village and runs up the tiny valley of 
Troed-yr-Esgair (“‘ Foot of the Ridge ’’) 
to join the Ystwyth Valley some eight 
miles away. I was in the heart of 
the sheep-country now, and the barren 
upland pastures were alive with the 
mountain breed. At a racing ford 
over the little Afon Dilw, I met an old 
shepherd, mounted on a smart chestnut 
mare. Two dogs trotted beside him, 
a Welsh and a Scottie, and he told me 
he was riding twelve miles to Devil’s 
Bridge to sell one of them. 

His 1200-acre farm lay sprawling 


all round us, over hill and valley, 
His nearest neighbour, he said, lived, 
three miles away, and the nears, 
shop (the post office at Llangurig) wag, 
reached only by a rough track, seven. 
miles over the mountains. by 

Yes, surely, it was a hard life, seeing, 
after 2000 sheep in these hills. Bub 
he was content. Though nearing 
sixty, he had no desire for an easier’ 
existence. : 

** Aye,” he added, “ got to be fit 
on this job, and I’m getting on now, 
like. A younger man might do better, 
surely, but you woan get ’em now, 
Noa indeed! It’s motor cars and 
cinemas and suchlike they be wanting, 

“ If you do want to make a shipherd, 
now, you must forget all that: it’s 
ship, ship, and ship again—and no 
time for girls, neether ! ”’ 

After parting with this rare old 
man where his way forked north to 
Devil’s' Bridge, I rode the steep, 
wooded road winding up out of the 
Ystwyth Valley to the village of 
Pontrhydfendigaid (“The Bridge of 
the Holy Ford ”’). 

It was late afternoon now, and 
feeling like some refreshment I turned 
up @ side street and came to an inn @ 
the banks of the Teify River. It was 
not yet opening time, of course, but 
I hoped I might manage a cup of tea 
and a sandwich or two. 

The inn was quiet and seemingly 
deserted, but on leading Wynder 
round to the back I was astonished t 
find some dozen or so Welshmen, al 
spruce and polished in their Sunday 
best, standing around with an air of 
expectancy. The rapid babel of Welsh 
ceased as I appeared, and one and al 
turned to stare at me with suspicion 
in their eyes. Feeling like an w- 
invited guest at a banquet, I inquired 
whether I could get a cup of teaat 
the inn. At that moment wizened 
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old woman appeared at the back door 
with a trayful of brimming pint 
mugs. Seeing me, she did a smart 
about-turn and disappeared again. 

Someone called out to her in Welsh, 
and when she reappeared, minus the 
tay, another of the company added 
in English— 

“Gentleman iss wanting a cup of 
tea, Gwen fach.”” 

I thought I caught an exchange of 
winks. 

“ Oah, tea iss it 1” said Gwen, and 
promptly vanished again. 

“Going far, are you?” asked a 
young lad, resplendent in bowler hat, 
navy-blue suit, and patent leather 
shoes. 

When I replied I had ridden from 
Colwyn Bay and was making for 
Hereford, the strained silence was 
broken by an excited clamour of 
“Well, now!” ‘“‘ Duw, Duw!/” and 
Wynders and I were quickly sur- 
rounded by an interested, if not 
admiring, throng. While my ‘ pony’s’ 
points were being appraised by critical 
eyes, I had to recount in detail every 
lap of my journey, to the accompani- 
ment of a running commentary in 
Welsh. 

At length, curious to know why all 
were so smartly attired, I asked 
whether there had been a wedding. 

“Wedding? Noa, noa, indeed. 
’Tiss a funeral. We have just buried 
poor Evan the Parc—run over by a 
train he wass.” 

I didn’t tarry long over my cup of 
tea, but, leaving my acquaintances to 
mourn Evan the Pare in true Welsh 
fashion, I remounted and took the 
road to Tregaron. 

A mile out of the village I set eyes 
on the great beg. Gors Goch Garon— 
the Red Bog of Tregaron—is the 
largest bog in Britain. As my road 
ran along ite eastern limit, at a slightly 
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higher level, I could see this remark. 
able dark brown plain of desolation 
stretching for nearly six miles from 
north to south. Here and there it was 
scarred with narrow trenches, where 
the peat-diggers had been at work, 
and an occasional glint of water 
showed where the Teifi wound a 
sluggish course through its heart. 

The bog, said to be the site of a 
primeval lake, covers some 18,000 
acres and has an average depth of 
45 feet. John Leland, the sixteenth- 
century traveller, says of it in his 
* Itinerary ’ :— 

“* , . . Passynge under a hy hille 
side I saw hard by on the lifte 
honde a Great Fenny Moore, out of 
whyche the inhabitants ther about 
digge Turfes for fier.” 


The peat still supplies the local 
cottagers with fuel. It is cut in small 
strips during April and May, left to 
dry through the summer, and carted 
home in the autumn. 

Tregaron, with its old stone houses 
huddling together along both banks 
of the Berwyn River, had a venerable 
air, and a friendly one, which was not 
belied by the welcome that greeted 
me and Wynders at the ‘ Talbot.’ 

This inn must surely be unique in 
possessing the grave of an elephant. 
In 1848 the great Batty’s Menagerie 
came to town, and on the first night 
one of the elephants contracted lead- 
poisoning from a nearby stream. The 
unfortunate monster expired shortly 
afterwards in the stables of the inn, 
and its remains were buried at the 
back of the premises. The site pointed 
out to me was a large mound in the 
corner of the rick-yard, smothered in 
rank grass and nettles. 

Just after ten o'clock that night 
I went out to give Wynders his late 
feed of hay. As I walked into the 
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stable-yard a young lad on a rough 
mountain pony clattered past me and 
trotted off up the dusky street. Hugh, 
the carter, was bringing up his mare 
for the night, and I asked who the 
horseman was. 

‘“* Him on the pony ? ” replied Hugh. 
““Oah, that’s young Gwyn Thomas, 
Ystradffin; often comes over for a 
bit of drink, yes. .Going home, now, 
he is.” 

Ystradffin, I discovered, was a tiny 
hamlet some eighteen miles away 
across the wild Cardigan moors. Gwyn 
would have four hours’ hard riding on 
his pony before he got home that 
night. 

Next morning, while I was saddling 
up, another pony arrived in the yard. 
This one carried an aged woman, 
grey-haired, and with a face like 
parchment. She sat astride, and bore 
@ large basket on the saddle-bow in 
front of her. It was market-day in 
Tregaron, and this old farm-wife had 
ridden eight miles over a moorland 
track to sell a dozen or so eggs and a 
few pounds of butter. 

Yes, Tregaron had a venerable air. 

I rode out of the town and up 
the steep Berwyn valley, bound for 
Llanwrtyd Wells, nearly thirty miles 
away in Breconshire. My route lay 
through the heart of what has been 
described as ‘‘the great desert of 
Wales.’ Mostly in Cardiganshire, 
with its eastern frontiers in. Brecon 
and Radnor, it is a vast undulating 
moorland, some thirty miles long and 
fifteen broad. Not a single village or 
hamlet breaks its lonely grandeur, and 
I should say it cannot boast of more 
than a dozen human dwellings in all. 
Jt is traversed by only two routes— 
both of them mere cart-tracks, rightly 
classed as “ unsuitable for motorists.” 

I followed the route that had once 
been. busy with Welsh cattle-drovers 
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on their way to and from the English 
markets. For mile after mile thet 
was nothing to be seen but the tumbled 
expanse of barren moorland, with 
neither walls, fences, nor even bracken 
to break its uniformity. During fow 
hours the only living things I say 
were scattered flocks of sheep, and a 
few half-wild mountain ponies. that 
lifted their heads and sniffed curiously 
as Wynders trotted past. 

It was a startling contrast that 
night to step into the luxurious lounge 
of the Dolecoed Hotel at Llanwrtyd 
Wells. The room was patronised by 
a host of elegantly dressed and opulent. 
looking visitors, doubtless there to 
take the sulphur waters. As I strode 
self-consciously across the thick-piled 
carpet there were several disapproving 
glances at my stained viding Saentias 
and muddied boots. 


Brecon was my next day’s objective, 
and I took a promising, unfenced 
road that climbed up over the Eppynt 
Hills.. I was anticipating a similar 
ride to the previous day’s, but alas, 
I had forgotten there had been.4 
war. These lonely, rolling hills were 
requisitioned by the Army in 1939 as 
an artillery range, and they are siill 
used as such. Their solitude had 
been rudely violated, and the whole 
area now resembled a vast battlefield. 

The few farmhouses. had bee 
evacuated, and some of them bore 
evidence of shell-fire. Here and there 
the green slopes were pitted with a 
rash of craters; blasted, skeleton 
woods stood gaunt on the hill-tops; 
tank-tracks had scarred the turf in all 
directions. All along the road lay 
twisted skeins of telephone cables, rolls 
of barbed. wire, sheets of corrugated 
iron, empty ration tins. In fact the 
Eppynts were no longer the. Eppynts. 

I spent a comfortable night in the 
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Market Tavern at Brecon. I chose 
this inn through force of circum- 
stances ; for it was the only one in the 
town that had been able to provide 
for Wynders. And, indeed, Wynders 
fared well. Not only had he a bright, 
roomy loose-box, but there was a 
whole sack of oats and a truss of hay 
awaiting him when we clattered into 
the yard. 

The tenth and last day of the ride 

dawned . ominously, with lowering 
clouds, and drops of rain spattered 
into my face as I took the old Roman 
road towards Llangorse. However, 
by the time I had walked and trotted 
a few. miles, the weather thought 
better of it. Behind me the twin 
peaks of the Brecon Beacons appeared 
from behind their veil, gleaming in 
fitful sunshine, and when I reached 
Llangorse Lake I dismounted to roll 
up my mac and strap it on to the 
saddle. 
Ahead rose the sheer, sombre ridges 
of the Black Mountains. From previ- 
ous experience I knew their wild, 
trackless summits were treacherous 
with bogs, and no place for a horse- 
man, so rounding their western edge, 
I followed a quiet lane down the 
wooded vale of Usk. 

I was nearing Saxon territory now, 
and the countryside already wore a 
different dress. Stone walls had given 
way to thick, well-laid hedgerows. 
Now and then there was a gleam of 
black and white from some. half- 
timbered farmhouse; the rich pas- 
tures were busy with Hereford cattle, 
and Ryeland and Clun Forest sheep 
were ousting the long-tailed Welsh. 

Near the ancient market-town of 
Crickhowell I stopped at a farm- 
house nestling on the slopes of the 
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Black Mountains. A pleasant-faced 
young farmer was driving a tractor- 
load of: oats into the yard, and I 
asked bim if I might graze Wynders 
in his. field while I ate my sandwiches. 

“Why, surely!” he said. “ Come 
by y’ere,” and dismounting from the 
tractor he led me into a spacious ley, 
where a herd of MHerefords were 
browsing. 

I had just taken the saddle. off 
Wynders and was rubbing his. back, 
when @ grey-haired old woman ap- 
peared from the house, bearing an 
enormous pot. of tea, a basin of sugar, 
and a jug of milk. 

Before I left I asked the farmer to 
accept something for his hospitality. 
He politely but firmly refused, adding 
that if I came that way again I should 
be welcome to anything I wanted, for 
myself or ‘ the pony.’ 

This was my last halt in Wales, 
It was a happy conclusion to the 
open-hearted kindness I had met with 
from Welsh farmers and country-folk 
all along the way. 

As the distinctive cone of the Sugar 
Loaf Mountain fell behind, I rode in 
the evening sunshine up a sunken lane 
that climbed to the crest of Hatteral 
Hill. A thousand feet below lay the 
luscious, wooded plain of Hereford- 
shire, bounded far to the north by the 
Clee Hills, blue against the horizon. 
Over on the right stood the Malverns, 
guarding the Worcestershire border. 
My journey was almost done. 

Half an hour more (Wynders stepping 
cautiously down the precipitous lane) 
and I came to the main road running 
from Abergavenny to Hay. Here 
was a milestone, bearing the legend 
“‘ Herefordshire County Council.” 

I was in England. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF INDIA. 


BY FRANCES CHISHOLM. 


THe long and close association 
between Great Britain and India is 
slowly coming to an end. One by one 
the ties binding them together are 
being snapped. In all our island 
history the Indian story, with its 
centuries of struggle, endeavour, 
tragedy, romance, and achievement, 
contains perhaps the most striking 
examples of British character and hero- 
ism. As we read to-day of Britain’s 
patient endeavour to put India on the 
road to self-government, and her efforts 
to ensure a fair deal to all sections of 
that vast population, the lamp of 
memory is lit once more in the minds 
of those of us who knew the country. 
Our vision is peopled anew with 
figures from a once familiar scene : 
the faithful servants who were our 
loyal friends, and the patawalas, syces, 
ayahs, malis, and all the personnel 
of an Indian compound. Above all, 
the dogs and horses, without whom 
their English mistress might sometimes 
have found the Indian day long indeed. 

It might then be worth while to 
recal] some of these memories, trivial 
though they are for the most part, 
now that the day to day life they 
depict of an English memsahib, and 
the conditions under which it was 
lived, will in a few years’ time have 
vanished for ever. 

*I only count the sunny hours,’ 
used to be a favourite motto on sun- 
dials. True enough, no doubt, for 
sun-dials, but very far from true for the 
Englishwoman in India. The sunny 
hours were best spent in the bungalow, 
but if she was wise she would get all 
the fresh air she could, being up at 


daybreak and out-of-doors at sundown; 
thus seeing as many dawns and sunsets 
as possible. There was no di 
about it, especially if her husband 
were a district officer and therefore 
out on tour for most of the cold 
weather. I found such a life 
absolutely ideal, and I think neither 
he nor I was ever so happy as whet 
we were in camp. 

Mine was to be the India of tran- 
sition. The demand for Swaraj became 
insistent in 1920, the year of my 
marriage. It was the end of an epoch 
and, as such, important in history. 

I doubt if anyone went out to India 
less prepared than I for what lay ahead. 
Of life in India as lived by the British 
official, I was profoundly ignorant, as 
ignorant as I was of the lives of the 
teeming millions of the Indian people. 
Anglo-Indian novels had told of 
bhistis, sweepers, and other denizens 
of the Indian compound, but somehow 
I had not connected them with no 
plumbing, tin tubs for baths, and hot 
water in kerosene oil tins. That was 
surprise number one. Then the for- 
mality, and the entertaining! Never 
having attended a city dinner, or any 
similar official function, forty-five to 
fifty people seemed to me an over- 
whelming number; but at a Govern- 
ment House out there it was treated 
as @ matter of course. That was 
surprise number two. It all proved 
quite easy, however. The cook was 
equal to any occasion, the guests were 
seated according to their seniority in 
the Civil or Army List, and if two 
deadly enemies happened to be seated 
next each other, nothing could be done 
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about it. No wonder the conversation 
was not always very sparkling in spite 
of the champagne! Which brings me 
to surprise number three. When I 
began to entertain on my own I 
remember asking my butler, an 
absolute authority in such matters, 
what wine we should offer at dinner- 
parties. “ Twelve, sahib log, perhaps 
whisky soda and white wine enough ; 
more than twelve, hamesha cham- 
pagne.” When I think of our present 
difficulty in getting anything to eat at 
all, I sometimes try and remember 
some of our Indian menus. 

Although my quiet life at home, 
mostly spent studying music, had not 
prepared me for the social round 
combined with the open-air life of 
riding, shooting, and shikar that I was 
to lead in India, nevertheless, after the 
first six months, I felt prepered for 
anything. I was to see a greater variety 
of scenery, people, and ways of life, 
than ever before. The desert of Sind, 
with its fascinating and virile popula- 
tion; the valley of Kashmir; the 
hill station of Kailana; and the long 
and lovely road we travelled on foot 
from there to Simla, are just a few 
of those early impressions. Today, 
one has only to give the memory 
@ jog, and the scene changes like a 
kaleidoscope, the picture standing out 
dlear cut and vivid, with cameo-like 
distinctness. 

I would say at this point that for 
me British India began and ended in 
Sind, a country with a magic of its own, 
which s2emed to cast a spell on all the 
men who served her. She has grown 
in importance since those days, being 
tow a Province with an independent 
Government, instead of part of the 
Bombay Presidency. Her capital, 
Karachi, is one of the largest airports 
in India, and in the midst of al) this 
modernity lie the remains of the 
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earliest known civilisation. The ex- 
cavations at Mohenjodaro and else- 
where have revealed treasures that are 
the wonder of antiquarians the world 
over. 

At that time the Bombay Presidency 
was divided into four Commissioner: 
ships: the Northern, Central and 
Southern Divisions, and Sind. Shortly 
after I came out, my husband, who 
had been acting Commissioner in Sind, 
was appointed Commissioner of the 
Southern Division, with headquarters 
in Belgaum. The district was a large 
one, extending to the borders of 
Mysore, and included the Kanara 
jungles and some of the best tiger 
and big-game shooting in India. But 
that, as Kipling would say, is another 
story. It needed something to com- 
pensate him for leaving his beloved 
Sind. No greater contrast could 
possibly be imagined than that between 
Sind and the Southern Division. In- 
stead of the strong and healthy men 
of Sind we found a miserable, fever- 
ridden population living in jungle 
villages, and an unattractive, seditious, 
and predominantly Hindu population 
elsewhere. They spoke mainly Canar- 
ese, a language entirely unknown to 
my husband, who promptly began to 
study it in his spare time. It seemed 
to me extraordinary that, in addition 
to his work, the I.C.S. official should 
be expected to speak and understand 
so many of the babel of languages that 
make up India. In those days, at a 
meeting of the Legislative Council, the 
speech of the gentleman from Sind, for 
instance, would have to be interpreted 
to the gentleman from Gujarat, and 
vice versa. And by whom? By an 
English member of the 1.0.8. Will the 
Indian official of the future take the 
trouble to learn the dialect of his 
compatriots ? I wonder ! 

The Commissioner’s bungalow at 








Belgaum was to be my first home in 
India. It was a very pleasant one- 
storeyed house of the old-fashioned 
type, with a wide verandah on three 
sides, and standing in a lerge park 
surrounded by a brick wall. Indeed, 
had it not been for the creepers, which 
grew luxuriantly all over the bungalow 
in a riot of colour — antigonum, 
morning-glory, and bridal creeper, with 
poinsettias and oleanders outside— 
one might almost have been in England. 
Perhaps that may have been the 
reason why Belgaum never appealed 
to me. The cantonment was neither 
one thing nor the other. It may also 
have been partly the climate, much 
vaunted though it was. It was never 
cold, and never ‘much too hot, but 
always rather damp and steamy, and 
although in the rains it all became lush 
and green, so also did one’s shoes and 
other possessions become mouldy and 
green. 

A senior officers’ school had just been 
established there, and the instructors 
and officers and their wives were in 
every way a great addition to our 
social life. A pack of hounds was 
introduced under the enthusiastic 
mastership of a young gunner officer, 
and we enjoyed some really excellent 
hunting, a thing we could never have 
done without the support of the 
army. But the Belgaum Hunt deserves 
an account of its own. 

As I have already indicated, however, 
there was an undercurrent of anti- 
British feeling, which, in those early 
days of the non-co-operation move- 
ment, showed itself in demonstrations 
against the British official at unexpected 
times and places. One could hardly 
drive out without seeing ahead of one 
a small band of men in Gandhi caps 
who, as the car approached, would 
shout ‘“ Mahatma Gandhi Maharaj ki 
ju! in a loud crescendo, the last word 
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as often as not being accompanied by 
@ shower of mud. It became ito 


common a happening and the groups 
were too large to make it worth while 
to stop and protest, even had it ‘been 
dignified to do so. They thought out 
every imaginable way in which they 
could annoy us. On the extremely 
good golf course at Belgaum -we 
women were apt to find the greens 
picketed by one or two men in Gandhi 
caps. Of course they had no right to 
be there, but not wishing to risk any 
rudeness we had often to pick up our 
balls and miss out a hole or two, which 
naturally spoilt the game. Steps were 
taken after a time to stop this; 
and it never happened to the men, 
Mr Gandhi’s followers were far too 
cowardly to take a risk of that sort: 
On one occasion, when the Governor 
of Bombay was about to pay us a visit, 
my husband received anonymous 
letters saying our bungalow was going 
to be burned down. This threat did 
not worry him in the least, but as he 
had to go to Poona for a few nights he 
did not mention it to me lest I should 
be nervous. Neither, unfortunately, 
did he mention the fact that he had 
ordered an extra police guard to look 
after the bungalow in his absence. We 
always slept on the verandah, and, as 
I was to be alone, I had asked the 
butler to sleep near the foot of my bed, 
His snoring gave me reassurance, but 
was not conducive to sleep. When, 
therefore, I heard the tramp of many 
feet coming round to my verandah; 4 
sudden halt and whispering voices, I 
pictured an army of white-clad Gandhi 
ites prepared to do their worst. I lay 
expectant, turning hot and cold all 
over. Nothing, however, disturbed old 
Bhana, and gradually things became 
quiet, until the only sound was the 
steady tramp of the sentry on duty, and 
I realised that all was well. But it was 
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4 bad moment, and all because my 
husband had been too considerate. 

To return to our arrival. Obviously 
the first thing for mé to do was to 
settle down and make the bungalow 
comfortable. One side of the verandah 
was occupied all day by patawalas, 
whose duty it was to take messages 
and to sit in readiness for the 
loud “ Qua hai!” «that was liable 
to come at any moment from my 
husband’s office. Tikka gharries, 
dhumnies, as the bullock - drawn 
vehicles were called, motor-cars, all 
were drawn up in the compound 
outside this verandah, their patient 
occupants waiting sometimes for hours 
to see the sahib. My first concern, 
therefore, was to find curtains to 
screen at least half a dozen doorways; 
through which I felt myself to be 
visible and an object of curiosity to 
all and sundry. It is true the office 
side was not really seen from the 
drawing-room, but there was always 
the sentry marching up and down past 
the front porch, to say nothing of the 
malis watering plants on the verandah, 
and various other specimens of human- 
ity passing the bungalow on their 
lawful occasions. A friend suggested 
bead chicks—namely, long strings of 
beads with knots in between, to hang 
in the doorways, as many as were 
required being joined together until it 
was sufficiently wide. They provided 
the necessary privacy without keeping 
out the light and air as curtains would 
have done, and to come in or out you 
simply had to push them aside. What 
a perfect job for the waiting patawalas 
to learn to make them, I thought. 
Off I went to the bazaar and came back 
in triumph with balls of string and 
boxes of large green and white beads. 
Soon they were happily engaged in 
threading beads, always:a fascinating 
occupation and certainly a new one to 
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them. The bead chicks were a great 
success. They harboured no mosquitoes 
and made a pleasant tinkling noise 
when the wind blew through them. 
True, they did not keep out the dust, 
but what matter when one did not 
have to remove it oneself? Poor 
patient hamals, what a never-ending 
job was theirs removing the marks of 
bare feet from the polished verandah 
tiles, and everlastingly flicking about 
@ duster. 

I was. soon to find out that most 
memsabibs took a great deal more 
trouble over their households and ran 
them far more meticulously than I did. 
They would go into the kitchen every 
day, giving out clean jharans and 
servants’ quarters, and generally look- 
ing into everything, even to the 
weighing out of the horses’ food. I 
sometimes felt slightly conscience- 
stricken that I did none of these things, 
but I had.a butler who had looked 
after my husband for twenty years, 
engaging all the servants, fixing their 
wages, and showing them their duties. 
How then could I, a newcomer, insist 
on examining the kitchen, or poke my 
nose into affairs which I felt were no 
business of mine? Of course I was 
nominally head of the household. He 
saw to that. Each morning he usbered 
the cook into my presence and I 
ordered the meals. I paid the wages, 
though mercifully this only happened 
once @ month, Bhana previously 
giving me a list of the amounts due. 
He then stood by me and called up 
each servant to receive his money, and 
last of all accepted his own rupees from 
my hand with a low salaam. It was 
a solemn and formal proceeding. 

I do not know how Bhana and I 
understood each other in those early 
days. Our conversations were @ con- 
stant source of amusement to my 








husband. As he hurried past us going 
to or from his office he would say, 
‘** Cheer up. He’ll soon learn English ” 
—just when I thought I was speaking 
my best Hindustani. Even bad he 
had the time, I do not think he 
would have come to the rescue or 
interfered, since judging by results 
we seemed to be making quite a good 
job of it. 

When it became necessary to go out 
on tour, as it very soon did, then it 
wes another matter. Bhana was 
indeed in his element now. No one 
but he could possibly make the bando- 
bast. Certainly not the memsahib. 
My duties were merely to be told what 
was needed and give my consent to 
its being procured. I had to ‘vet’ 
long lists of . groceries and other 
necessities, enough, it seemed to me, to 
stock a grocer’s shop. There was only 
one thing essential to me, and I would 
not have made such a point of it had 
I then had any idea of the trouble it 
must have given. This was pine ka 
pani, or drinking-water. I did not like 
fizzy lemonade or soda-water, both of 
which I soon found out were so much 
more easily obtainable. I can still see 
Bhana’s look of perturbation when two 
friends unexpectedly came to lunch 
with us in camp and the lady asked 
for pine ka pani. ‘‘ Memsahib ke 
pine ka pani,” I heard him reply in 
@ hoarse whisper. Was no one else to 
be allowed to quench their thirst with 
the priceless liquid that was mine and 
mine alone? That was what it 
sounded like, but the truth was it had 
to be boiled, filtered, and cooled 
before it could be offered to anyone, 
and there was not enough ready with- 
out depriving me, a thing Bhana 
would never do however distinguished 
our guest. 

The Southern Division, whatever its 
drawbacks, was a wonderful district 
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to tour. It was the India of the 
picture-books, with palm trees, mango 
groves, and jungles where chattering 
monkeys looked down at you, and grey. 
faced langurs leapt from tree to tree, 
Flame-of-the-forest grew in abundance, 
and many strange and beautiful plants 
and wild flowers. Golden orioles and 
flights of green parrots made flashes 
of brilliant colour among the foliage, 
We camped in open glades, near rivers, 
and on the outskirts of towns. To the 
hidden. danger lurking in jungle o 
river one never gave a thought; at 
least I did not, until after a heavenly 
bathe in a river at the end of a 
long hot day my husband remarked, 
““That’s the second mugger-infested 
river you’ve bathed in!” Every 
move was full of excitement, and each 
drive more full of beauty and interest 
than the last. Practically every bridge 
was marked ‘ Danger’ by the careful 
P.W.D. or forest officers; but Appa, 
the patawala who was also our chauf- 
feur, cheerfully disregarded such signs, 
if indeed he understood them, and 
over we used to go in style in our 
large and heavily laden Hudson car, 

One touring season a friend came 
with us. She and I sat in the back of 
the car, and my husband and Apps 
in front. As there was always the off- 
chance of seeing a panther or some 
wild animal, he had a rifle beside 
him as well as a shot-gun. We two 
at the back usually found the seat 60 
cluttered up with tiffin baskets, files, 
and books tied up in dusters, that it 
was with some difficulty we managed 
to get in. Once in, we could not ge 
out again in a hurry, and my friend 
Jean liked the look of the dangerous 
bridges even less than I did. Every 
little village meant a halt for a few 
minutes. The headman, surrounded 
by a group of villagers, would talk to 
my husband and present him with 
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garlands and coconuts or lemons. 
After we were out of sight these 
offerings would be thrown behind with 
careless abandon, until by middle day 
we would be almost waist-deep in 
coconuts. It was generally about 
that time that the gun would also be 

back. This was the last straw 
for my little friend, who would aiways 
make the same pathetic protest, “‘ Must 
we have the banduk ? *—the combin- 
ation of a journey over fragile bridges, 
holding a loaded gun and almost 
unable to move for impedimenta, 
being just about as much as her 
nerves would stand. 

It was on that same tour, however, 
that she was to show great presence 
of mind. A large party of villagers, 
knowing that our police guard had had 
to leave us, chose to stage a demon- 
stration of grievances in the middle 
of the night. A put-up job, of course, 
and one meant to take us at a dis- 
advantage. My husband and I were 
sound asleep under mosquito-nets on 
the open plinth in the front of the 
bungalow, my friend Jean being round 
the corner. Suddenly we were roused 
from sleep by @ noisy mob. My 
husband jumped out of bed and stood 
in his pyjamas on the top of the steps, 
imploring them to speak Marathi so 
that he could understand what it was 
all about. Not wishing to get out of 
bed in my thin nightgown before such 
a crowd, I remained where I was, 
marvelling at his patience in listening 
tothem. Then a voice from the crowd 
thouted, “The day is past and over 
for this sort of thing.’”” A man rushed 
up the steps, and my husband, seeing 
ted, gave him a resounding smack on 
the side of the head which sent him 
flying. At the same time he called 
urgently to me to get up. I ran inside 
and met Jean, who tried to thrust a 
tiny pistol into my hand, “ Give it to 


him,” she said, “‘I have roused the 
servants.” This was a far more alarm- 
ing moment for me, firearms being 
my bée noire. Happily, just then, 
patawalas and servants appeared, and 
the crowd dispersed. The servants’ 
quarters were some way off, and they 
did not hear the noise, so by her 
prompt action Jean had saved us from 
what might have been a very awkward 
situation. 

We sat up for some time, in case 
they should return, eating ginger-nuts 
and drinking lemonade. ‘“ How did 
you manage to wake the servants, 
Jean?” I said. ‘‘Oh, I ran out to 
the back and called as loud as I could, 
* Sahib munkter. Tik!’” 

The high spot of the tour was 
reached about two miles from Kharwar 
on the coast. We had been driving 
through dense jungle most of the day, 
when all at once we emerged into the 
open. Before us lay one of the most 
beautiful views I have ever seen. We 
stopped the car and gazed ahead in 
silence. Then slowly we descended 
the hill and camped near the silver 
sand and the blue sea with white surf 
that gently broke on the shore. Islands 
were dotted about, and the distant 
hills were as blue as the rest of the 
landscape. 

I was often to be reminded in that 
part of India of the lines “‘ Though 
every prospect pleases, and only man 
is vile.” Nevertheless, like everywhere 
else in India, we left it with regret. 

Next we found ourselves in Bombay, 
leading an entirely different life. Our 
bungalow there was beautifully situ- 
ated and most luxurious. I used to 
spend the early mornings in the garden, 
looking after our magnificent display 
of cannas. There was shopping, lunch- 
eon with friends—women, of course, 
our menfolk being busy in their offices 
all day—golf or tennis at the Willing- 
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don Club in the evenings, and on 
Saturday afternoons the Races. It 
was the day of. that very beautiful 
animal Orange William, who had no 
rivals on the race-course, and would 
walk on and off as quietly as the most 
perfectly trained hack. ' 

Life was not entirely dissipation, 
however. There were various activities 
needing the support and encouragement 
of Englishwomen, such as the Y.W.C.A. 
and the Infant Welfare Association, 
but nothing in which one could play a 
really active part. It was for me, I 
must confess, mostly a life of leisure 
and enjoyment. Had I found the 
climate less enervating and had more 
energy, I should undoubtedly have 
missed music very much. As it was, it 
was just non-existent, and I knew 
nobody who seemed to care much 
about it. It was before the days of 
wireless, and we had no gramophone 
and no piano. Practically every night 
we had to go to a party or have one 
ourselves. For a busy and hardworked 
man it must have been rather a trial 
at times. We often thought of limiting 
ourselves to two nights a week, but in 
practice found this to be impossible. 
In addition, my husband used to go 
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out once a week with the Bombay 
Hunt, rising at the crack of dawn to 
do so. Certainly for him, life could 
not have been much fuller. 

Bombay was to be our home for the 
next few years, with migrations with 
the Government to Mahabaleshwar in 
the hot weather and Poona in the raing, 
Then with the usual lack of warning, 
back we went to the Sind, with its 
extremes of heat and wonderful cold: 
weather camps. Our service in British 
India was now coming to an end, and 
@ cyclone, just before our departure, 
did considerable damage to the dear 
old Government House, the historic 
home of Sir Charles Napier: It was to 
last a few years longer, but finally 
disappeared like so many landmarks, 
and has been replaced by a new 
Government House, worthy no doubt 
of the Governor of Sind, but I venture 
to believe without any of the charm 
and attraction of the old. 

Happy days! I do not regret a 
single one. But what of India? I 
think for a long time she will continue 
to remain a land of regrete—regrets 
for the self-sacrifice and hard work of 
the countless Englishmen who served 
her so faithfully and so well. 
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THE LEGIONS OF LOCUSTA. 


. BY JOHN WELMAN. 


DroPprEeD by parachute almost any- 
where in the grasslands between the 
Sahara and the rain forest, you would 
not have to walk far to put up a 
locust of one ‘kind or another. That 
anyone would land expressly for that 
purpose is doubtful, but you will 
serve mine by imagining you have, 
and that the first insect flushed 
looked like an overgrown grasshopper. 
It might also sound like one; for 
both locusts and grasshoppers—ay, 
there’s the rub—are ardent stridu- 
lators, as anyone who has studied 
serenading through the ages will know. 
Moreover, their antiquated. instru- 
ments are almost identical with the 
old Devonian fiddles on which some 
five-inch mayflies played many a 
good tune three hundred million years 
ago. 

Anyway, assuming that the little 
biplane. you saw take off over the 
grass-tops had a fuselage about two 
inches long, it would undoubtedly be 
a locust, and one of three possible 
types which most easily, and therefore 
least. scientifically, are distinguishable 
by their colours. A red-brown one 
wailing a purple undercarriage could 
only be a Tree Locust; a yellowish- 
grey one with dark camouflage on 
the cowling would nevertheless find 
it hard: to avoid recognition as a 
Desert. Locust; and a plain green one 
could instantly be identified as that 
wipopular model, a Migratory Locust 
in its solitary phase. The Tree Locust, 
itself rather’ thorny-looking, is so 
called because it feeds on acacias 
and jujube trees; the Desert Locust, 
nm @ yellower guise, from time to 


time becomes the bane of every 
farmer from. Morocco to Iran; and 
the Migratory Locust is the subject 
of this history. 

Having got that clear, you could 
extend your survey of locustdom by 
observing that other countries have 
other locusts, and that altogether 
Africa has seven; for, while North 
Africa can boast an Italian and a 
Moroccan Locust, South Africa also 
has a choice of two—a Red one and 
a Brown one. But perhaps you know 
all this and that Locusta, the Migratory 
Locust whose flighty behaviour is 
about to be described, periodically 
abandons all discretion and her solitary 
way of life in order to produce brood 
after brood of ravening wastrels which, 
with a double promiscuity, sow their 
wild oats while devouring the cultivated 
crops of others. Any entomologist will 
tell you that Locusta is no lady. 

First, let us observe her in a green 
and unaggressive state, when she and 
her sisters are scattered through the 
bush leading as blameless lives as 
their male attendants will allow. 
This. is what scientists call “the 
solitary phase,” and while it lasts, 
and they are not amorously occupied, 
Locusta and her offspring will con- 
tinue to prefer their own company 
even unto the nth generation. The 
savannah is their home, grass is 
their food, and humidity rules their 
lives. None will be found in the 
forest however green the grass, for 
there it is too damp; the desert is 
too dry. If an ill wind blows them 
where the air contains too much or 
too little moisture they will perish 








as surely as moths in a flame; it is 
then, as a formation passes overhead, 
that one sees moribund stragglers 
fall spinning to earth as though 
shot down by an invisible enemy. 
They have their limitations. 

Now for their potentialities. They 
have the makings of mischief in them. 
In the loins of Locusta and her mates 
lurks the power to produce gregarious 
young whenever conditions conspire 
to favour the sinister act. An un- 
usually long, wet season with con- 
sequent heavy feeding on lush grass 
alone may do the trick. Then, instead 
of the little green ones which, having 
changed their overcoats for a size 
larger, seem ever anxious to get away 
from each other, we behold bands of 
hoppers of an attractive shade of 
brown whose instinct it is to keep 
together and link up with others 
whenever they can. And they do not 
outgrow the habit with their skins. 
They remain good mixers after becom- 
ing fully winged, and, flying and 
feeding in company, also contrive to 
bring all the women of the party 
to bed at the same time and in the 
same place. Scientists have dubbed 
this “‘ the congregating phase,” while 
farmers continue to call it a menace. 

But the menace may not materialise. 
If atmospheric conditions take an 
unfavourable turn and the breeding- 
grounds are not too crowded, the 
next generation may again be green 
or partly so, and with a signal solitary 
greenness that tells the farmer he 
need fear no dangers ahead except 
drought, rot, rust, fungus, and the 
depredations of various birds and 
insects. That will keep him cheerful 
until the threat recurs, when, per- 
haps... Well, when the worst 
happens, the rest of the story of 
Locusta is simply a variation on a 
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theme by Germania—or should they 
be put the other way about? | 
mean the old, old story of over. 
population and the need for lebensraum, 
Here it is. 


Though born of green escapist 
parents, the Locusta of my choite 
is @ gregarious brown insect, and 
when the curtain goes up on West 
Africa in the spring of 1928 she is 
seen flying with some thousands of 
her kin about two hundred miles up 
the Niger from Timbuctoo. 

Locusta in her skin-tight suit of 
fawn reveals a juicy streamlined body 
and a pair of relatively enormouw 
thighs, about which she is so sensitive 
that, if you pulled her leg, as likely 
as not she would detach it at the 
hip and leave it in your hand. Her 
hind wings are wide and diaphanous, 
the front ones narrow and so leathery 
that they rustle in her flight, which 
is fluttering and only swift before 
the wind. And as she flies she breathes, 
not through her nose which is devoid 
of nostrils, but through ten pairs of 
tiny port-holes in her sides. Het 
many-facetted eyes see nothing clearly 
that is not close; the horns that jut 
from her sheep-like head seem more 
appropriate on her oft-cuckolded mate; 
She flies on, a fit pin-up girl for any 
entomologist’s cabinet. td 

Why they and other swarms ar 
all making for the same place is 
better known to them than us. That 
plain of sandy alluvium, where tendet 
river-grass is now springing undef 
the early rains, is certainly an ideal 
breeding-ground, but there are many 
others that to reasoning beings seem 
just as good. We can only conclude 
knowing them stimulated by ‘the 
urge to breed, that an instinct no 
longer ours has turned their heads 
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in the direction best likely to serve 
their purpose. At any rate, or let 
us say ten miles an hour, they fly 
steadily to windward, sustained by 
that need and the numerous air-sacs 
that buoy their bodies in the ambient 
air, and do not stop even to refuel 
util the goal is reached. There 
they waste no time in getting down 
to work. Many acres are soon covered 
with pregnant females, among whom 
Locusta is one of the first to lay. 

Prodding the ground here and there 
with the end of her abdomen, she soon 
finds the right spot in which to dig 
a burrow. She uses her protruding 
egg-tube like a spade, opening and 
dosing its valves to widen the hole 
as it deepens, her aim being to accom- 
modate the last six segments of her 
body in a curved burrow two inches 
long, But as this part of her is barely 
half that length, it says much for her 
elasticity that she does not break in 
two before the job is done. And 
when it is, she still feels a weight of 
irresponsibility on her shoulders. 

Most women like to keep a lover 
hanging round, but not around their 
necks; they would soon tire of one 
who, like the Old Man of the Sea, 
rode them pick-a-back wherever they 
went. Yet that is what one of her 
boy-friends does to Locusta. With 
his toes firmly hooked round the edge 
of her cowling he is safe from being 
bucked off, and throughout the whole 
business of digging and laying, which 
takes at least an hour, he sits motion- 
less on her back, looking as inanimate 
as a rocking-horse and thoroughly 
bored by the proceedings. Locusta 
bears him with patience; after all, 
he has served her purpose once and 
no doubt will do so again when the 
time comes to lay a second batch of 
eggs. 
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She is now busy with the first lot, 
plugging the hole with her elongated 
body, while squeezing from her egg- 
tube a creamy froth which quickly 
dries to form a pod-like lining to the 
burrow and a waterproof nest for the 
eggs. She lays these one by one, 
enveloped in the secretion, and arranges 
them neatly in rows of four until 
the pod is full to the top, when, 
having sealed it with a plug of the 
same stuff, she invites her consort’s 
co-operation in producing the next. 
Before the swarm moves on, Locusta 
and her companions have buried 
three pods apiece, each containing 
about ninety eggs, leaving as clues 
to the teeming life that soon will 
hatch from below, only an abundance 
of date-shaped droppings and the 
shallow pits where trial burrows were 
dug. The next shower of rain will 
remove all traces of their deed, 

But the shining bronze biister- 
beetle is observant. Presently large 
numbers of them arrive to scrateh 
holes in the same ground, lay their 
eggs, and cover them over with particles 
of soil carried in their jaws. Ten days 
later the eggs hatch, and out of them 
come hundreds of the shrimp-like 
larve called triungulins, which run 
about in all directions seeking the 
board and lodging that only a podful 
of locust’s eggs can supply. There 
being no housing shortage, there is 
no need to enter as unceremoniously 
as they do, by biting holes in the 
roof. But they do not want to remain 
triungulins all their lives; and no 
sooner is one inside than it changes 
into a plump maggot, there to wax 
fatter and fatter, an unlovely grub 
feeding on the lovely grub the locust 
has provided, 

Thus might an observant farmer 
learn that a blister on the back of 
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the neck can be a blessing in disguise. 
In this case, however, not one-tenth 
of the locust’s brood is destroyed. 
Nor do the. various’ bombyliids, trom- 
bidiids, and sarcophagids that some- 
times infest them, and which I only 
mention because of their ridiculous 
names, account for many more. 1928 
happens to be a good year for locusts 
and a bad one for their parasites. 

Meanwhile the remaining eggs are 
doing well. They swell, the outer skin 
peels off to reveal a pair of enormous 
eyes peering through the imner one, 
and two weeks to a day from the 
time of laying, the larval hoppers are 
wriggling in the pod and pushing at 
the plug that holds them captive. 
Then, with a final “‘ Altogether, boys ! ”’ 
those at the top of the queue burst it 
open and the rest come tumbling after. 
But they look so little like hoppers 
that for a moment you wonder what 
alien intimacies Locusta has per- 
mitted. Only for a moment ; for those 
whitish worm-like things at once cast 
off their skins and, emerging in a more 
familiar shape, also begin to change 
in‘ colour. Now is the critical time; 
will they be green or brown? They 
are neither. Without the slightest 
hesitation they turn black, as black 
as night, coal, jet, or the spawn of the 
devil. They are hoppers in “the 
swarming phase.’ 

We now approach the climax of 
this history. Locusta’s generation 
has gone ‘with the wind, and their 
progeny, which I will call L.2s because 
of its air-forceful sound, are well on 
their way to getting wings. In fact 
they ‘are travelling north from Segu, 
according to’ reports we in Nigeria 
receive from French West Africa; 
and as they go they feed and grow, 
and as they grow they moult. Five 
times, shamelessly undressing in the 


open, they assume new  skin-tight 
uniforms, each one with an added 
touch of gold to mark its grade, unti 
at last they wear more ‘gold than 
black, especially the males. “‘ Swarms 
flying east near Timbuctoo,” says'4 
message from the French in late July, 
and we know that they have got their 
wings. . We do not learn until late 
how near Nigeria was to invasion, 
that their squadrons only turned back 
in the face of adverse winds when 
few miles from our frontier. 

Resting at night on low bushes, 
devouring whatever is green and 
bladed in their path, the L.2s spend 
the dry season drifting back towards 
their place of birth, and when they 
reach it and the rains have ‘come 
again, they bring forth Locusta’ 
grandchildren in two batches, one‘in 
June and another in August. And ‘in 
each case the L.3s are black, as black 
as ink, soot, your bat, or an Americas 
minstrel. 

Now are the legions of Locusta 
increased five hundredfold and of 6 
strength and temp2r to launch a full- 
scale attack. They must have living 
space, say some absurdly, ignoring 
that a thousand times their number 
could subsist on the reeds and grasse 
they leave unchewed within hopping 
distance of their home, and that the 
sum of all the standing crops of man 
is but a fraction of the herbal suo 
culence that nature bas provided. 
No, it is sheer aggression, directed 
first against neighbouring Jands and 
later, as will be seen, towards tert 
tories far off across the wide savannalé 
of their world. A global onslaught 
impends for which we are wholly 
unprepared. 

A peace-loving, agricultural peopl 
is seldom ready for war, and we af 
no exception. Northern Nigeria ® 
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practically defenceless: Our A.R.P. 
js unorganised ; no kopper-trenches 
have been dug; and our only anti- 
looust gun, a leaky flame-thrower 
found rusting in a provincial store, has 
been condemned as. unserviceable. 
Worse still, there is lack of discipline 
among our officers. Told to be on the 
look-out for raiders of the L.2 or L.3 
type, easily distinguishable from L.1s 
by their more angular cowling, one of 
them sends a parcel of live dregon- 
flies to headquarters with an urgent 
request. for butterfly nets; while 
another, enclosing a dead bee alleged 
to have escaped from someone’s bonnet, 
observes that all the imsects in his 
area appear to be Al, except of course 
the bonnet-bee referred to. 

That we are forewarned makes this 
state of affairs the more regrettable. 
When news reaches us in 1929 of suc- 
cessive invasions of the Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, and the Gold Coast, many a 
native veteran of the first Great Locust 
War of 1892 predicts that bis crops 
ate ripening for a second devastation. 
But we, like their defenceless corn, 
turn deaf ears to such tales, not 
realising how quickly an air-borne host 
can turn a distant menace into present 
catastrophe. Not until the first of 
Locusta’s squadrons has been sighted 
by our outposts is anything more 
effective than ink expended on defence ; 
and even then there are some who, 
constantly rung up for reports on 
enemy movements, speak bitterly of 
a phoney war. 

But there is nothing funny about it. 
During April and May wave upon 
wave of L.3s, flying low with the pre- 
vailing wind, land unopposed on the 
plains around Lake Chad, where they 
quickly build up a base from which 
to start a spring offensive. Seeing 
those dense formations sweep by, 
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their wings glinting in the sunlight, 
one cannot but admire the beauty and 
precision of the operation, which is 
carried out without a single loss. 
The rattle of hand-drum fire, as our 
peasants bring their primitive weapons 
to bear, does nothing to divert them 
from their objective, though some 
attempted landings on farms are said 
to have been prevented. No sooner 
has one lot passed than another and 
another comes up over the western 
horizon, at first appearing to hang as 
motionless as the smudge of bush 
fires in. a windless air, then driving 
forward with their shadows like whisps 
of storm-cloud before the wind. That 
we are to be the next victims’ of 
aggression is no longer in doubt ; for 
as they stream overhead and become 
distinguishable individually, the lowest 
are seen to drop their undercarriages 
in readiness for the perfect landings 
they invariably make. 

Reinforcements continuing to pour 
in, by mid-June they are firmly estab- 
lished in the north-east corner of our 
territory and making daily raids to 
the south and west. We look on 
helplessly while the sprouting guinea- 
corn: is destroyed for miles around, 
for we have no planes from which to 
spray them ; and it is felt, particularly 
by native farmers, that to use scorched 
earth tactics would be to play the 
enemy’s own game. Even now there 
are some who nurse the hope that the 
ill wind that brought them may pres- 
ently take them away, but that. this 
is the wildest wishful thinking our 
agents behind their lines do not hesi- 
tate to point out. According to them 
the Chad plain is now a vast factory 
where new types, the redoubtable 
L.4s8, are being mass produced and 
already coming off the egg-line at the 
rate of tens of thousands a day. The 








attack cannot be much longer delayed. 
It isnot. It comes when our remaining 
corn is standing a foot high. 

Looking across an expanse of tus- 
socky grass dotted with thorn-bushes, 
our outposts see what look like hand- 
fulz of tea-leaves scattered over the 
ground, but which in fact are young 
legionaries just descended from the 
low perches where they have spent. the 
night. The rising sun that heats their 
bodies seems also to stimulate their 
gregariousness; for they huddle closer 
and closer together until, no longer 
scattered tea-leaves, they resemble 
collectively small pools of treacle 
which, as is the way with warmed-up 
syrups the world over, begin to spread 
from the edges along lines of least 
resistance. Soon all are streaming 
forward more or less in one direction, 
with a tendency to converge and form 
larger flows whenever the flankers of 
one party come in sight of another’s. 
But smooth as their progress appears 
from a distance, at nearer view we 
see that each individual moves inde- 
pendently, that though they march 
with the famous frog-step of the 
locust army, that is half hop, half 
crawl, there is no proper discipline 
among them. Our first impression of 
well-drilled troops manceuvring at 
command was wrong. 

It is pressure of numbers that 
orders their advance. Huddled to- 
gether, they press against each other 
until one of them is constrained to 
hop, and immediately that happens 
the movement is repeated by his 
neighbour, and so on through the 
pack, until the whole mass is on the 
move. QOne might say, with intent to 
muddle a metaphor, that they are 
almost in the same boat as the large 


family in one bed. It is a case of 


‘““ When father turns, we all turn,’’ 
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except that they have no father. Not 
even a fihrer. With something of 
shock we realise we are up against an 
army of robots with no one to lead 
them intuitively to success or disaster, 


@ machine actuated by the mechanical 


reflexes of its components. 

As the sun climbs higher they 
become more and more active. Re- 
flexly obedient, company merges into 
company to form battalions, battalions 
combine as divisions and army corps, 
until noonday sees them deployed in 
their full strength and creeping across 
the plain like wavelets spreading on a 
sandy shore. No longer following the 
easier contours of the ground, they 
press on past every obstacle in their 
path no matter at what cost; they 
cross streams by swimming and cling: 
ing to drowned companions’ backs; 
they leap into and fill crevices with 
their bodies that others may pass 
over. Nothing stops them except the 
sight of a field of guinea-corn, green 
and juicy. The youngest all-black 
legionaries may pass it by, but the 
old soldiers who, having shed a clout 
before May was out, are now tricked 
out in gold, seem ever ready to 
demonstrate that an army marches 
on its stomach. 

No longer can the danger be ignored. 
Our headquarters, awaking to find 
itself between the locust and the 
deep Bight of Benin, orders a general 
call-up, and every junior official who 
can be spared, whatever his depart- 
ment, is sent north to officer the new 
army, whose rank and file, themselves 
as black as Locusta’s infantry, are 
recruited on the spot. Convinced, 
because we have no aircraft, that all 
the best battles must finally be decided 
on the ground, we set to work digging 
trenches across the enemy’s probable 
lines of advance only to see them 
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time and again outflanked. Movable 
parricades are tried with more success. 
The robot columns, piled against 
corrugated-iron walls, surge to and 
fro until a gap is found, and then pour 
through it to plunge headlong into 
pits prepared for them. Our soldiers 
erush them beneath their naked feet, 
blotting out and burying whole brigades. 
But the dark tide rolls on unstemmed 
across the flattened graves; wild 
asses, the legionaries in support, stamp 
o'er their heads yet cannot break 
their sleep. 

Our communiqués, at first optimistic, 
now are more restrained; reading 
between the lines no one can doubt 
that “ bitter fighting ’’ means retreat, 
that “‘ stubborn resistance’’ almost 
spells disaster. And on the heels of 
Nigeria’s misfortune comes bad news 
from the east. Detached from the 
main body, a thousand squadrons of 
L.4s have crossed Africa at its widest 
unobserved and attacked the eastern 
Sudan; while the Desert Locust, 
taking advantage of this diversion to 
enter Sinai from the north-east, now 
threatens Egypt with a larger, though 
less formidable, foree—an act of 
treachery our newspapers do not 
hesitate to condemn in carefully chosen 
words. ‘“‘The Desert Locust, that 
winged and tattered jackal of the 
sands, has seized an opportunity with 
both hands and stabbed our gallant 
ally in the back,” writes the editor 
of ‘The Lagos Lynx’; and we are 
fortified by righteous indignation. 

There is worse to come. Profiting 
by Nigeria’s concertina climate, which 
sucks air into the Sahara during the 
rains only to blow it out again in 
the dry season, the enemy takes wing 
and the war into the heart of our 
country, too late to despoil a harvest 
already garnered, but in good time 
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to sow a crop of dragon’s teeth for 
our reaping. These raids, which 
continue through the dry months of 
1930-31, are carried out by L.4s 
and L.5s, now fully airborne, and 
apparently without other objective 
than the sparse grasses remaining 
green at that season. For a while 
they seem content to live on nature’s 
store; in fact, they are obliged to 
do so; for some legionaries taken 
prisoner and fed on leaves of cotton, 
beans, and ground-nuts, all die within 
@ week, while those on regular grass 
rations survive. But to return to 
the dragon’s teeth. 

We now learn to our cost that 
Locusta’s airmen are not leaderless 
automatons like her infantry, but 
sentient beings directed by the 
devastating genius of their ancestors. 
Searcely have the rains broken when 
those ranging the air behind our 
lines glide down on prearranged targets 
to lay egg-mines in our rear. They 
go east and west, they cross the 
Niger and the Benue and enter the 
high tree-savannahs ; with instinctive 
cunning they sow the minefields 
thickest in remote and undefended 
places, until there is hardly a district 
north of the forest where one can walk 
without apprehension of a menace 
stirring under one’s feet. We speculate 
nervously on the outcome of these 
tactics. ‘The Lagos Lynx’ publishes 
an alarmist rhapsody on egg-pods, 
likening them to subterranean Trojan 
horses from which, historically repeat- 
ing themselves, will emerge those 
same ungenial genii, “ multiplex of 
wing and eye, whose strong obedience 
filled the sky when Solomon was king.” 
From headquarters comes a solemn 
exhortation to fight in the desert, 
in the savannahs, and, if necessary, 
upon the beaches. But there is little 
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we can do. The egg-mines lie. snug 
as bugs in.a rug with their living 
mechanism ticking over inside them, 
and no. one knows how to detect and 
render them safe, 

An irruption of L.6s in countless 
numbers marks the last climacteric 
of the Great Locust. War of 1929-32. 
Once, again the corn is cut off ere 
its youth requires a shave, and this 
time the havoc is so widespread that 
by midsummer the lowest estimates 
show a loss of a third of the country’s 
crops. Everywhere one sees blitzed 
farms with nothing standing but 
stripped stalks, while locusts to the 
left of them, locusts to the right of 
them, tear others asunder. It is 
the enemy’s last big push, and seems 
likely to harry everything before it. 
Irresistibly the dark tide flows across 
the land; hopper-pits are filled and 
filled again, and the smoke from burn- 
ing bodies drifts over corufields where 
the barrier defences face all ways. 
Black legions, supported by aerial 
reinforcements from Chad, attack our 
lines of communication, pouring into 
railway cuttings in swarms so dense 
that trains are delayed for hours; 
not by weight of numbers, but, horrible 
to relate, because of the slip and 
spin of the engine’s driving wheels 
on crushed, oily bodies. Trains must 
back a mile, get up steam, and charge 
the seething mass again and again 
before they can get through. And 
now comes the boldest stroke of the 
war—e tip-and-run raid on G.H.Q. 

It happens in broad daylight, and 
has. unexpected results. Absent at 
the time, the Commander-in-Chief 
returns home to find that his lawn, 
of which he is inordinately proud, has 
been blasted into a bald, brown ruin 
sprinkled ‘with thousands of tiny 
unexploded bombs. Additional damage 
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is caused by the withering glare with 
which he. surveys the scene, and. his 
three gardeners, who were detailed 
for home guard duty, feel lucky. to 
escape the fate of their colleagues in 
‘ Wonderland.’ Indeed, fate and other 
natural processes favour them. Un. 
beheaded, they are dismissed. the 
service only to be reinstated a week 
later, when a shower of rain. having 
disintegrated. the bombs, the grass 
renews iiself with an unprecedented 
greenness that is the cynosure of all 
eyes. Autre pays, autre. merde, os 
one might not say. What we do say 
is that this is the enemy’s last fling 
before the tide of war turns in ow 
favour; for now, in the hush-hushest 
of whispers, word goes round that. we 
have a secret weapon. 

Perhaps the only person to regret 
that the enemy lacks the secret is 
the editor of ‘The Lynx,’ who feels 
deprived of an opportunity to extol 
our humanity in refraining from 
frightfulness. However, knowing there 
is no truth—not an atom—in rumours 
of a swift retaliation, we do not 
hesitate to use it, and with appalling 
consequences for the foe that fully 
justify our action. Arsenic mixed 
with bran and molasses, that is the 
secret of a weapon now in the hands 
of all nations that stand arrayed 
against locustdom. Weiting only for 
another dry season to begin we spread 
it here, we spread it there, and the 
Mark II. L.6s of late autumn, finding 
themselves. on short commons of 
parched grass, lap it up with the 
avidity of starving kittens. They 
perish in millions; the dark flower 
of Locusta’s army lies dead or dying 
in swaths across the land, sometimes 
expiring in loneliness, sometimes. im 
the company of a misguided goat or 
the ants and birds that come to mop 
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them up. At last we have caught the 
hoppers on the hop. 

And so, with good news coniing 
from the east, the war: draws to a 
close. . The Desert. Locust’s army 
surrenders, halted by the width of 
the Canal, and the threat to Egypt 
is removed ; from the Sudan, Locusta’s 
forces press on into Kenya and Uganda, 
overreach their strength and succumb 
to their old enemy, humidity. In 
Nigeria their stupendous losses and a 
marked falling off in production of 
new types are signs of the coming 
collapse. Even more significant are 
reports of disaffection in their ranks. 
Here and there small. parties of 
infantrymen are seen to detach them- 
selves from the main body and make 
their way towards the rear, always 
having in their midst a number of 
turncoats habited in brown or green. 
We no longer doubt what is bappen- 
ing. Locusta’s legionaries are passing 
through “the transient phase”? and 
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gradually reverting to solitary ways 
of peace. The war is as good as over. 

There is little more to tell. .The last 
raid warning has sounded and all is 
over bar the shouting, which is loud 
enough to drown cadastral voices 
prophesying more. All senior officers 
receive . decorations, and the rest 
swiftly demobilised, drift slowly back 
to peace-time occupations. The device 
of a locust, mort, ona field of millet, 
vert, is incorporated in the arms of 
the Protectorate, that the memory 
of browned-off farms may be kept 
for ever green ; and lest we forget our 
casualties—the poisoned goats and a 
farmer who chopped a toe off with a 
spade—an extra public holiday, called 
Locust Day, is squeezed on to. the 
list. Henceforth we are to be vigilant 
and locust-minded. At least we hope 
so; for while there are locusts in: the 
world and green and brown make 
black, the menace of the Legions of 
Locusta will remain. 


EPILoGuE. 


I had eaten of the fruit of the 
Locust Tree whose brown pods hang 
temptingly in bunches ; but the sweet 
yellow pulp in them is indigestible, 
and indigestion, as everyone knows, 
is a begetter of dreams. In no other 
way can I account for the presence of 
Locusta, or her unusual behaviour as 
she perched, larger than life, on the 
rail of my verandah. Anyway, there 
she was; and while I stared at her, 
she tucked a leg behind a wing, causing 
me to mistake for modesty a movement 
indispensable to speech. 

“So you know all about locusts, 
do you ?”’ she shrilled unpleasantly. 

“TI wouldn’t go so far as to say 
that,” I began, but was interrupted. 


“No, -you’ve gone far enough in 
getting the whole thing wrong from 
start to finish. Who got here first, 
may I ask, your people or mine ?”’ 

“Yours, I suppose. But there is a 
difference . . .” 

“Of a couple of hundred million 
years, that’s all! Tell me, why have 
you destroyed half my people ? ” 

“That’s an easy one. Corn is 
good for us, and locusts are good 
for nothing. Of course, a spot 
of wild honey improves them. 
Ha! Ha!” 

“TI see!” Locusta’s voice grated 
disagreeably. ‘‘ If I could have guessed 
what your attitude would be, I'd 
have stayed away from this lopsided 








“‘ Conference ? ” 

Ignoring my surprise, she continued 
in more musical tones. ‘ Have you 
forgotten the general’s lawn, how 
green it was after our visit? You 
haven’t ? Then, why call us good for 
nothing who do the like for all wild 


‘The charity 
is not strained, their 
droppings like a gentle rain from 
heaven ...’” 

* Yes, yes. But the point is that, 
unable to eat wild grass, we have to 
grow corn.” 

“Nonsense! It is we who are 
limited ; you men can eat anything. 
Plant something else, instead of that 
weakly stuff which, once bitten, no 
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effort of ours seems able to revive, 
Stop fighting nature and co-operats 
with us.” 

“That is not our way,” I replied 
stiffly. “‘ When we decide on a course 
of action, we persist with it in the 
face of all nature. Next time you 
come against us it will be to meet 
poisonous powder sprayed from the 
air.”’ 

“Is that your last word?” she 
demanded, suddenly become strident 
with anger. “Very well. Such ob. 
stinacy will cost you dear, as many 
pounds as you kill locusts; for while 
there are locusts in the land, and you 
go on baiting it with corn, so long will 
we continue to blast your farms. And 
blast. you, too, for so plausibly mis. 
representing our case!” With that 
parting shot she vanished, and the 
conference ended. 

I told you Locusta was no lady. 
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BASEVI OF THE PENDULUMS, 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL P. R. BUTLER, D.S.O. 


Tue achievements of ‘ The Survey’ 
must always take high place in our 
Indian history, especially that earlier 
topographical surveying which gener- 
ally went hand in hand with explora- 
tion and shared its dangers. 

Carried out almost exclusively by 
soldiers; many of the most eminent 
of whom were trained in the classic 
precincts of Addiscombe, the work 
called for qualities of mind and body 
unsurpassed by those of any other 
field. It got them in full measure, 
pressed down and running over, from 
countless forgotten heroes, as it got 
them from those illustrious ones whose 
memories we cherish: Rennell of the 
Bengal Engineers, Lambton of the 
Infantry, Everest of the Artillery, 
Waugh and Thuillier (Bengal Engin- 
eers), Walker (Bombay Engineers), 
Colin Mackenzie (Madras Engineers), 
and a host of others. But from no one 
in the whole long list did the Indian 
Survey—and through it universal 
science—have service more devoted 
than from James Palladio Basevi, the 
youthful captain of the first-named 
corps who, in the summer of 1871, 
laid down his life in Farthest Himalaya, 
remote from human aid. 

Basevi’s family, of Venetian origin, 
had been settled for some time in 
England when his father, the distin- 
guished architect of the Fitzwilliam at 
Cambridge, was killed by falling from 
a scaffolding when he was inspecting 
a tower of Ely Cathedral, an accident 
that enlisted the sympathy of Queen 
Victoria, perhaps through the inter- 
cession of Disraeli, with whose family 


the Basevis were allied. James’s 
second name, ‘ Palladio,’ was given 
him in memory of the founder of the 
‘ Palladian ’ style of architecture. The 
Queen’s gracious friendship aided the 
boy’s .career—he was but thirteen 
years old at his father’s death—at 
Rugby first, and thea at Cheltenham, 
but it was through his own brilliance 
that he passed head of his term out of 
Addiscombe and highest on the list 
for a commission in the Corps of 
Engineers. In 1856, three years after 
his arrival in India, during which time 
he had passed to the Bengal service, 
he obtained the appointment he most 
desired, a responsible post on the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey, which 
he was to hold for fifteen years, until 
his death. 

Resounding words abound in the 
language of topographical surveying, 
words in which the layman can rejoice 
equally with the expert. ‘Arcs of 
longitude,’ ‘ares of triangulation,’ 
‘arcs of meridian,’ ‘ astronomical lati- 
tudes,’ ‘gridirons of triangulation,’ 
‘ intersecting chains of triangles,’ ‘ bases 
of verification,’ ‘compensation bars,’ 
‘heliotropes,’ and ‘the Great Meridional 
Are of India’ itself—such are some of 
the terms one meets with in the read- 
ing; and for all who have felt the 
pull .of Indian spaces, whether in 
plains or mountains, they have par- 
ticular appeal. But even more appeal- 
ing than the terminology of such a 
science are the names of the men 
connected with it—names which occur, 
for instance, on every page of Colonel 
E. W, C, Sandes’s ‘ Military Engineer 
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in India,’ published some dozen or so 
years ago by the Institution of Royal 
Engineers at Chatham. In this, as in 
kindred works, one learns how Everest, 
succeeding Lambton in 1823, and in 
collaboration with the almost legendary 
Waugh and others of the Survey, 
calculated from their combined in- 
vestigations the exact shape and size 
of the earth; how he measured, by 
divers methods, the length and breadth 
of India, and found all caleulations 
tally to within a foot; and how (says 
Sandes) “‘on these achievements rests 
his fame.” We learn, too, that it was 
Everest’s successor and devoted pupil, 
Andrew Scott Waugh, ‘‘one of the 
most ‘brilliant men who ever set foot 
in’ India,” who in fact discovered 
Mount Everest and perpetuated for 
all time his master’s memory in its 
naming. For Waugh and his helpers 
(chief among them Renny-Tailyour 
and R. J. Walker), having fixed, by 
intersections, the positions of many 
Himalayan peaks, and, by. vertical 
angles, their heights, a certain one 
among them, ‘No. 15,’ about eighty 
miles to the west of Kinchinjunga, 
was found to rise to two feet above 
29,000. 

The ‘literature dealing with the 
topographical survey of the Kashmir 
Himalayas and the measurement of 
their peaks is fascinating and abundant, 
much of it descriptive of the under- 
takings of Montgomerie (another 
Bengal Engineer), who, continuing the 
task of Waugh, completed it in 1865. 
Montgomerie -had for subordinates 
Melville, Brownlow, and Godwin- 
Austen, the second of whom, a remark- 
able mountaineer, was killed at Luck- 
now in the Mutiny, and the last-named 
later gave his name to the great 
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Karakoram peak. And Montgomeris 
had also under him Captain Jame 
Palladio Basevi, whose brief, laborions 
career must now be summarised (not, 
it is hoped, too invidiously) from 
where we left him, at the beginning of 
this paper, on his appointment, | jn 
1856, to the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India. 

Basevi came to the notice of the 
scientific world chiefly because of 
pendulums; ‘but he had already, 
when he took up this very specialised 
branch of topographical surveying, 
served eleven ‘years in India. His 
wonderful perseverance in each branch 
of the Survey which engaged him, and 
his intense devotion to duty under 
exceptionally trying circumstances, aré 
the two points which a writer! in the 
Royal Astronomical Society’s ‘ Journal’ 
of 9th February 1872 most stresses; 
for they ‘‘ made him,” in that writer's 
words, ‘“‘soon acknowledged as one of 
the most valuable officers of the 
Department with which his interests 
were inseparably bound up.” Terres 
trial or astronomical, all departments 
of the scientific surveyor’s profession 
seem to have been his field, whether 
within the Indian frontiers or con- 
cerned with military operations across 
the then frontier, the Indus. In 
the first, we read of his “com: 
pleting two chains of an aggregate 
length of nearly three hundred miles, 
mostly over very difficult ground; 
supervising the measurement of a 
base-line at Cape Comorin, with Colby’s 
apparatus of compensation-bars and 
microscopes; and writing a valuable 
paper on the probable errors of the 
measurement.” His work trans-Indus 
included what the same authority 
(Walker) describes as “‘ valuable assist- 





¥ Colonel J. T. Walker, R.E., Superintendent, Great Trigonometrica] Survey of India. 
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ance in a military reconnaissance of 
the country of the Mahsud Waziris, 
which was made when an expedition 
was sent, under General Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, to punish that tribe 
for repeated raids and aggressions.” 
Transferred, shortly afterwards, to the 
opposite side of the Peninsula, he 
completed, single-handed, in disturbed 
and dangerous country to the west of 
Vizagapatam, a’ reconnaissance and 
survey of extreme importance to the 
Indian Government. 

This was in 1863, and the next year 
marked the beginning of the seven 
years’ work which earned him his 
very special niche in the temple of 
Indian heroes. The President and 
Council of the Royal Society, here in 
England, had proposed that certain 
investigations should be made in 
India for determining the variations 
in the force of gravity (depend- 
ent largely on the thickness of the 
earth’s crust) at various stations of the 
Great Meridional Arc, which had been 
measured by Everest and Lambton, as 
well as at stations on the coast and 
in the interior of India and Burma. 
“The investigations,” says Colonel 
Walker in his obituary notice of 
Basevi in the ‘Times,’ “were to be 
effected by measuring the number of 
vibrations which would be made in a 
given time by certain invariable pen- 
dulums when swung at the various 
stations. ‘The pendulums were the 
property of the Royal Society, and 
had been used by General Sabine in 
his celebrated operations extending 
from the equator through the Atlantic 
to the Arctic Ocean. ... Further 
observations were needed in order to 
ascertain how far the results might be 
affected by differences in the condition 
of the earth’s crust under oceans and 
continents. By the combination of 
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pendulum observations with the astro- 
nomical and geodesical measurements 
of the Indian Survey a very favourable 
opportunity would be presented for 
acquiring information of great value 
towards the solution of many problems 
of high scientific interest.” 

In one of his most interesting chap- 
ters Sandes explains how the solution 
of these problems would enable “‘ the 
map of India correctly to be fixed’ on 
the figure of the earth”; and he 
furthermore describes how the experi- 
ments paved the way to the location 
of a ‘ hidden range ’ under the Gangetio 
Plain. In his passages concerning the 
figure of the earth and how it was 
definitely determined, as also in dealing 
with the question of the thickness of 
its crust at various points and levels, 
such pleasant scientific terms are 
scattered about his text as ‘ spheroid,’ 
‘ triaxial ellipsoid,’ ‘ geodesy,’ * geoid,’ 
‘isostasy,’ and others equally in- 
triguing. 

The task of swinging the previous 
pendulums at the selected stations, 
both along the Great Meridional Are 
and on the Indian coast-line, as well 
as on certain small islands in the 
Indian Ocean, was entrusted to Basevi. 
He entered upon his work with en- 
thusiasm. His energy and concentra- 
tion knew no bounds, and he spared 
no pains to secure results of the utmost 
accuracy and precision. The work 
entailed the very careful synchronisa- 
tion of delicate pendulums and care- 
fully constructed astronomical clocks, 
all of which demanded long periods of 
supervision. At each of his stations 
(extending at one time from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayan foothills) 
he spent at least twelve days ; and for 
ten hours daily, during those five 
years 1864 to 1869, he never left his 
apparatus for more than a few minutes 
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at a stretch, taking readings at regular 
intervals, while at night he passed 
hours in taking star observations to 
determine time. ‘“ Besides this,” the 
account . concludes, which has here 
been summarised, “very elaborate 
and laborious investigations were made 
to determine the values of the co- 
efficients of temperature and pressure, 
and other constants, a knowledge of 
which was required for the reduction 
of the observations.” 

To be certain of his results Basevi 
had often to raise the temperature of 
his workshop to a great height (in the 
cooler season some 40 or 50 degrees 
above the temperature of the outside 
air), and to keep it there for days. 
We may well believe it when we read 
that the room was frequently in- 
tensely stifling, and that not many of 
the visitors who went to watch his 
operations were able to remain for 
more than a few minutes at a time. 
In spite of doctors’ warnings, he could 
never be induced to take a proper 
rest, and it became evident before 
long to his friends that, from the 
point of view of health, he was doing 
himself no good. 

Early in 1869 he had finished his 
observations in the plains, with results 
which amply confirmed the theory of 
the varying density of the earth’s 
crust below sea level according to the 
height of its surface above that level— 
less density, in general, in regard to 
high ground, and therefore less force 
of gravity and fewer vibrations per 
minute of the pendulum. Thus far, 
however, no observations had been 
carried. out at very high points on the 
earth’s surface, and arrangements were 
accordingly made with Basevi (who, 
for all his fondness for the Indian 
plains, had often in his letters home 


expressed a hankering after the great 
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ranges) to conduct experiments aj 
altitudes between 14,000 and 17,009 
feet on the great tablelands in the 
interior of the Himalayas, in the ex. 
pectation (subsequently fully realised) 
that they would confirm the established 
facts. 

“Nature has guarded the frontiers 
of India,” writes Sandes in a fing 
passage, ‘‘ with a mountain barrier, g 
tangled mass of giant peaks and 
ridges, unequalled in mystery and 
grandeur. The Himalayas have at. 
tracted generations of explorers, and 
among them may be found those 
British and Indian officers and men 
of the Survey of India whose aptitude 
for such work, and whose ability to 
withstand the extreme rigours of high 
altitudes, have drawn them to this 
side of their profession. They have 
penetrated far into the wilds, not for 
pleasure, but for duty. Yet each 
would admit that the pleasure is 
there. Often it has been mixed with 
pain, sometimes it has ended in 
death. ...” For Basevi, though his 
expedition ended in death, there 
certainly was pleasure in this, as in 
all his tasks, and his successful efforts 
placed him high on the roll of great 
surveying explorers—Colebrook, Craw- 
ford, Hodgson, Herbert, Webb (mostly 
Indian Infantry officers of the early 
days); Cunningham, Strachey, and 
Montgomerie of the Bengal Engineers; 
Holdich, Wauhope, Gore, and Talbot 
of the R.E. 

Basevi was determined that when 
he went into the Himalayas he would 
do so to some purpose. He felt that, 
completely to satisfy both himself 
and those who had sent him, he must 
swing his pendulums well inland and 
at a great height. Hitherto his moun- 
tain observations had been made im 
such lesser ranges as the Siwéliks, 
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Aravélis, and Sulaiman; but when, 
from 1summer-stations like Chakrata, 
Kailana, and Dehra Dim, he had 
gazed across a sea of foothills at the 
real mountains, his longings had been 
stirred. He had always felt attracted 
by mountains as well as by desert 
stretches ; and here were length and 
breadth and height combined in a 
panorama which enthralled him. Down 
in the plains he had never spared him- 
self; and though he knew that his 
labours of the last few years had 
impaired his health, and so made him 
less fit for strenuous climbing, he was 
not now going to spare himself among 
the mountains. It meant a great deal 
in those days, far more than in the 
days of one’s own soldiering, and 
infinitely more than it means in this 
epoch of ‘ Radar,’ wireless and the 
other adjuncts to exploration and 
mountaineering, to trail off with a 
long train of native porters, many of 
whom had a superstitious dread of 
the ‘High Places,’ completely at the 
mercy of the elements, and with no 
hope at all of communicating with 
one’s base or intermediate stages save 
by runner or, perhaps, the heliograph, 
which was just then coming into use 
for survey purposes. 

The idea was that, the pendulums 
having been swung at those high 
altitudes, the task in India would be 
completed, and the apparatus could 
then be taken back to England to 
be swung at the great base-line stations 
of Kew and Greenwich, taking 
Ismailia and Aden en route, all in the 
same latitude as some of Basevi’s 
Indian stations. ‘‘Thus gravity at 
Aden,” says Walker, “would be 
directly compared with gravity at 
certain of the coast and continental 
stations of the Indian Peninsula, and 
similarly the plains of Egypt would 
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be compared with the Himalayan 
Mountains.” 

In the spring, therefore, of 1871, as 
soon as the snows had melted in the 
passes sufficiently to make them prac- 
ticable, the young officer set off from 
Jhélum. He crossed the Pir Panjaél 
by the old route of the Mughal Em- 
perors into Kashmir (there was in his 
day no easy “Jhélum Valley Cart 
Road ” such as we of a later day have 
known it) and at length arrived at the 
capital, Srindgar. He was well sup- 
plied with letters of introduction from 
the Government of India to the 
always friendly Maharajah, who gave 
him all that he required in porters 
and mules, together with forty days’ 
supplies for men and animals. He 
furthermore sent orders to every in- 
habited post or caravanserai on the 
route into Tibet to render the expedi- 
tion all possible assistance. 

Through all the earlier stages of the 
ensuing march this help was readily 
forthcoming, and without it the party 
would have found it almost impossible 
to proceed to the loftier levels ‘“‘ where,” 
says Walker, “it would have to cross 
some of the most difficult mountain- 
passes in the world, and traverse 
highly elevated and quite uninhabited 
regions in which food for man is 
wholly unprocurable, fuel very scarce, 
while in parts neither water is to be 
met with nor grass for the beasts of 
burden.” The carrying, moreover, of 
the pendulum apparatus, a delicate 
and complicated arrangement which 
had to be made up into suitable coolie- 
loads, and the fitting together and 
taking down of which was a matter 
requiring considerable care, would 
often be attended by great difficulty. 
At the end of it all were those barren 
heights, the realms of snow and ice, 
to which soldier-sportsmen of one’s 
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own ‘subaltern days, in pursuit of 
markhor or ibex, looked up as to the 
Unattainable—even the utterly Un- 
desirable. Basevi, lured on like the 
Youth of Longfellow’s poem, both 
desired: and, as far as in him lay, 
meant to attain the goal they stood 
for. 

From Leh, capital of Ladaékh, the 
party pushed on to the Kiangchi 
tableland, some eighty miles towards 
the south, where the young officer 
erected his first station. At a spot 
called Moré, in latitude 33° 16’ N. and 
longitude 77° 54’ E., at an altitude of 
nearly 16,000 feet, he completed a 
valuable series of observations which 
clinched, in fact, the matter of the 
lack of density beneath a great mass 
of mountain (‘‘ a very great deficiency 
of density” is how Walker describes 
it) ; and thus the prime object of ‘the 
expedition from the scientific point of 
view had been achieved. 

In crossing the Takaling Pass, 
however, Basevi had suffered) much 
because of the rarity of the atmosphere. 
His pony had died, and he had struggled 
on on foot over the pass, frequently 
compelled to halt by dizziness and 
violent headaches, and several times 
almost snowed under by blizzards. 
In a letter scribbled some days later 
to his wife in England, one of the last 
he ever wrote, he admitted that his 
exertions over the last few years had 
begun to tell on him. “I. found 
crossing the Takaling very trying,” 
he confessed. ‘‘I could scarcely walk 
for more than a hundred yards at a 
time for want of breath. I had to 
enlarge all the air-holes in the hand- 
lamps at Moré before they would burn. 
I felt as if I had not air enough to 
breathe.” 

But he had no intention, at any 
time, of turning back. There was a 
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great. deal more to James Palladig 
Basevi, as might be seen from many 
of his letters home, than the urge 
strong though it was—of the scientific 
engineer to confirm a theory. The 
mountain solitudes and distances held 
@ fascination for him, as has been 
said, quite as great as that of the wide 
plains. To him, indeed, might: well 
have been addressed the words (which 
Sandes repeats) of the Buddhist soli. 
tary in a shrine of the high mountains; 
“When he is looking at the stars of 
Heaven, it is good that the Sahib 
Bahddur should seek this holy spot!” 

Although, to all intents, his object 
had been attained when he made his 
observations back at Moré, he felt 
that he must obtain just one more 
reading at a higher  altitude— 
Excelsior !—before retracing his steps 
towards Srinagar, and, despite the 
misgivings of the experienced natives 
who were with him, he now pushed 
on to the eastern extremity of the 
remote Chanchénmo Valley, a long 
way to the east of Leh. There, on 
the confines of Chinese territory, at 
an altitude which probably exceeded 
17,000. feet, he found a favourable 
position for his pendulums. It was 
the middle of July, more than two 
months since he had set out, and he 
hoped to complete his operations in 
about ten days, after which he would 
begin his journey back to India, and 
then home on leave to England. 

But it was not to be. “ Already,” 
says Walker, in the obituary notice 
earlier mentioned, ‘‘ the hand of death 
was upon him, and the over-exertion 
. . . under great vicissitudes of climate 
was rapidly undermining a constitu- 
tion which, though vigorous, had 
already been sorely tried.” On. the 
16th July, which was occupied with 
preliminary operations, he developed 
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) s chill, with a bad cough, and felt 
severe pains in the chest. There was 
no medical aid within hundreds of 
miles, and he had no white man with 
hm. Even the Eurasian assistant 
whom the Maharajah had attached 
to him was away, for he had had to 
leave him behind at Moré. Only his 
frightened porters were at hand, and 
one Indian servant. In the last letter 
he wrote to his wife, on the 13th, he 
had mentioned that the weather was 
very bad, with frequent: and heavy 
snowstorms. “TI shall be glad to get 
out of this country,” he admitted—a 
great deal for him to say, who so 
loved India and his work there. 

From the account later on obtained 
from his native servant, it seems that 
on the evening of the 16th he attempted 
to relieve the pain in his chest with a 
poultice, and by hot fomentations and 
the inhaling of steam through the 
funnel of a kettle. He was out of his 
shelter at dawn the following morning 
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—the last one of his life—and made 
an attempt to pull on his fleece-lined 
boots: While in the act of doing so 
he suddenly felt very ill, lay down on 
his couch, and died. A little blood, 
exuding from his lips and ears, showed 
that he had burst a blood-vessel in the 
lungs. 

They brought his body down by 
stages to Srin4gar, where he rests 
quietly in full view of the Snows. 
The writer of these lines saw his 
grave there forty years ago, in the 
little British cemetery, tended by: 
pious hands; and recent accounts 
from. that loveliest of Eastern places 
say it is still well cared for. 

Walker, in a moving passage, calls 
James Palladio Basevi “‘a martyr to 
his zeal,’ who succumbed, in his 
thirty-ninth year, when his work was 
on the point of being accomplished. 
And Sandes mentions the granite 
clock-tower at Dehra Din as “ the 
Survey’s tribute to his memory.” 
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Tue Fieut acarmnst MaGnetic MINEs. 


BY ROBERT LOCHNER. 


DeEvonrort is the devil of a place 
on first acquaintance—miles from Ply- 
mouth, difficult to find and hardly 
worth the finding, a grim dockyard 
that seems to go on for ever with one’s 
destination always at the other end. 

This was my impression upon my 
arrival one wet, blustery day in 
October 1939. As a Sub-Lieutenant, 
R.N.V.R., I had been appointed an 
Asdie officer in a Q-ship shortly to 
leave British ports on active service. 
Excited at the prospect of action, 
undismayed by a brief training, I 
found reality not at all to my liking. 

I don’t quite know what I expected 
to find, but perhaps I had been men- 
tally carried away by the glamour of 
service in these hush-hush vessels and 
the acute secrecy to which I had been 
enjoined. But, whatever my mental 
make-up at that time, I should never 
have expected anything like the City 
of . - ., when at length I did find her. 
It was not only that she turned out 
to be a large cargo ship with a rusty 
hull—some such camouflage I antici- 
pated. But few as green as I was to 
the Navy could have failed to be pro- 
foundly shocked by the chaos that 
reigned on board. Above deck, below 
deck, between deck, workmen banged, 
ground, punched, whistled, drilled, 
hammered, and crashed. Welders 
wielded their spluttermg art in every 
corner ; carpenters built up ; engineers 
played with pipes and electricians 
with wires. A familiar enough dock- 
yard scene, but a rough baptism to 
one unused to this sort of thing. It 


was all very new, very dirty, and very 
strange. 

However, since it was clear that the 
Q-ship was in no immediate prospect 
of putting to sea, I went in search.of 
the First Lieutenant. I found him 
standing on one of the gun platforms 
—a tall, fair Lieutenant-Commander; 
he was talking at the top of his 
voice with a Scots engineer officer in 
greasy overalls. It was some time 
before I could get his attention, and, 
on the whole, he was unimpressed. 

“Take a look round the ship,” he 
said. ‘‘I’ll see you back at the 
barracks before lunch.”’ 

Such was my introduction to my 
first ship ; but my feeling of being an 
outsider soon passed when I met my 
future shipmates. They were repre 
sentative of those early war days— 
the doctor, grey-haired and quiet, 
who had left a practice in Bath to join 
up; the paymaster, an ex-school- 
master ; ‘ Pincher’ from the Merchant 
Navy; a man from the Stock 
Exchange. They made a strange, 
interesting mixture to be welded into 
part of a ship’s company, and, as the 
days became weeks, it was good t 
feel oneself part of them. They were 
a splendid lot, and, with the ship 
daily approaching completion, it didn’t 
seem long before we would all be on 
our way. But fate has a habit of 
taking a hand in these matters. It 
had already decided that I should not 
put to sea in the old City. 

By now the Cornish autumn had 
Devonport in its grip. A succession 
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of gales brought low scudding cloud 
and driving rain, and with the bad 
weather came the bad news too. To 
the averege civilian at that period 
it didn’t look as if the war had begun 
at all, but for the Navy and the 
Merchant Navy grim costly action 
had already been joined. News of 
gnkings and rumours of sinkings 
began to be spoken quietly in naval 
werdrooms; names of great ships 
that had been damaged began to drift 
in. No one seemed very clear about 
what was happening. There was some 
mystery in the way that ships were 
being lost in waters reputedly free 
from mines and U-boats. Reports 
came through, too, of Luftwaffe sea- 
planes behaving with curious tactics 
low over coastal waters. 

It was not until the end of October, 
two or three weeks after I had 
joined the City of . . ., that we first 
heard it whispered that the Germans 
were using @ new and more deadly 
mine—a mine whose qualities were 
wiknown, but which somehow ex- 
ploded not against but under the 
ship, shattering the thin steel hull. 
A mine against which all our mine- 
sweeping methods were powerless. 

The idea of the magnetic mine is 
not particularly startling now, but in 
those days it was most disturbing. 
It did not require much imagination 
© see that such a weapon could 
place the country in a position of 
deadly peril. Cheap to make, easily 
mass-produced, with no known counter- 
measure, the mine could be used to 
close our seaports as effectively as if 
the enemy had complete command of 
the sea. Our sea lanes closed, shipping 
idle, it would only be a question of 
time before we were forced to capitulate. 

I was immensely intrigued and 
greatly disturbed ; for by training and 
habit of mind I am in part a scientist 
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—albeit one who had been pitchforked 
by his own enthusiasm most willingly 
into a rusty Q-ship. 

I played with the problem for a 
day or two, turning it over in my 
mind. There was little enough to go 
on—no more than an_ intelligence 
report that magnetism was one of the 
operating forces. I determined to try, 
if only as a mental exercise, to find 
the answer. The glimmerings of an 
idea had come into my mind and I 
wanted to explore it. To do so in 
the midst of dockyard noises was 
clearly impossible. I laid aside the 
copy of H. G. Wells’ ‘ Invisible Man’ 
I had been reading with half-attention, 
and requested week-end leave of my 
captain. It was my intention to 
think, and experience had already 
shown me that I used my thinking 
powers best when lying in bed. I 
arrived at my home late on Friday 
and retired at once, determined that, if 
humanly possible, some answer should 
be obtained before I rose again. 

The problem that I had set myself 
to solve was how to counter the new 
secret weapon. To do so, I divided 
the problem into two logical halves. 
Firstly, it was necessary to arrive by 
@ process of reasoning at the probable 
form the mine would take. Secondly, 
bearing that forecast in mind, suitable 
counter-measures would have to be 
devised. 

What were the known facte—or, 
rather, the facts I possessed at that 
time ? The mine exploded without 
actually making contact with the 
ship; it was laid by parachute and 
presumably sank to the bottom ; it was 
believed to have some magnetic quality 
and could not be swept by our existing 
mine-sweeping methods. That was 
not much to go on certainly, but it was 
better than nothing. Having made 
my rough division, the remainder of 
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Friday evening and night was spent 
tabulating and analysing the various 
ways in which a ship would explode a 
mine without actually touching it. 

_ Problem One. To discover how the 
presence of a ship at. point. A exploded 
a mine at point B..: The problem of 
action at a distance. The number of 
ways in which action at a distance 
occurs is not. unlimited, If a physical 
event. at point A is gomg to cause a 
physical event. at point B, then there 
rust. be a physical connection between 
the two. Lying in bed that. Friday 
“night I saw that there were four 
possible mediums, and, on a probability 
basis, there was no difficulty in 
eliminating two at once. This left 
two  possibilities—the liquid one of 
sea water and Maxwell’s all-pervading 
ether. 

Now in either of these two mediums 
the transmission of whatever the 
impulse was from the ship to the 
mine must take a form which the 
medium, was capable of. transmitting. 
In either case, nature dictated that it 
must be some kind of wave motion. 
If sea water, the wave motion might 
take the form of a single surge of 
pressure, or it might consist of a series 
of many thousands of tiny surges 
caused by the beating of the ship’s 
propellers or the noise and. vibration 
of her engines. 

I tabled my objections to these 
methods, Firstly, the single surge of 
pressure. It appeared that the design 
of a mechanism to operate on the 
momentary surge of a passing ship— 
yet. not on the surge of an ordinary 
waye—was attended by tremendous 
technical difficulties. I placed this 
method low in the scale of probabili- 
ties. Secondly, a mine responsive 
to propeller or engine noises. Here the 
production of a mechanical ear was. a 
comparatively simple matter. Hydro- 


phones were part of the standan 
equipment of modern - navies,, gnd 
there were no serious difficultics,in 
equipping @ mine, with such a devigs 
to react at a certain pitch. My’ ¢on. 
clusion was that sea water was an 
obvious connecting link and a hydro: 
phone a very possible mechanism, 
This still left. Maxwell’s all-pervading 
ether. The ether—that . mysterious 
element of which no one knows’ the 


nature—provided a bewildering choice § 


of possible connecting links for action 
at a distance. Quite a number, how, 
ever, could be eliminated at once o 
classed as highly improbable. In this 
way I set aside light and heat waves, 
together with X-rays, ultra-violet, 
infra-red, and the doctor’s short waves, 
The only remaining links were those of 
gravity and magnetism, 

Gravity, I decided, would not do, 
In the words of the old seaman’s 
prayer, ‘“‘Our ship is so small and 
Thy sea is so great.’’ The etheric 
links were reduced to one—magnetism, 

The more I thought of it, the mon 
it became obvious that magnetism 
was the likely link. Iron and sted, 
of whieh modern ships are built, ar 
highly magnetic bodies. There was 
no technical difficulty in making 4 
device sensitive to magnetism. More: 
over, if the intelligence reports wer 
correct, the mine possessed magnetit 
properties. The Germans must know 
we had no. counter for magnetic 
mines, whereas. counter - measure 
against acoustic mines would be much 
easier to devise. I weighed the possi 
bilities of a combined magnetite 
acoustic mine, but decided that. it 
was unlikely the enemy would, um 
two complicated devices where om 
would do all that was required... 

By now it was Saturday. I dropped 
off to sleep, and when I woke the 
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Those were the days when one retained 
enough of pre-war habits not to con- 
sider breakfast in bed a monstrous 
juxury, but afterwards, despite. my 
wife’s protest, I remained firmly where 
Iwas. The thrill of the scientific chase 
was on and I was not going to be led 
astray. I turned to the. second part 
of my problem—to devise means 
whereby ships may be so altered that 
they would no longer operate the mine. 


. I have been at some pains to make 
a tolerably complete sketch of the 
background in which I was working. 
The position was this. I was no more 
than a Sub-Lieutenant on leave from 
his ship thinking out a problem. I 
was under no official orders, and quite 
probably at that moment dozens of 
other men were racking their brains 
over the same question. For all 
anyone cared at that moment, I might 
have been playing a round of golf. 

Let me also make it clear that I 
was in'no flushed mood of hectic 
patriotism. I was not “fighting 
against time with the country’s sur- 
vival at stake.’ The facts were 
simply that what had started as a 
mental exercise to amuse. myself 
became increasingly exciting as the 
struggle went on, and it really did 
sem that my answer might be the 
tight one. To what extent this ground 
had been gone over before by Admir- 
alty experts, how much more was 
officially known about the mines, 
whether an answer had already been 
found—none of this mattered as I 
went on with the struggle that Saturday 
morning. 

To devise a counter to a magnetic 
mine. This it was which had intrigued 
me enough to ask. for this week-end 
lave when a hazy idea, born as I 
tad ‘The Invisible Man,’ had crossed 
my mind. . 
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The idea was this: suppose a. ship 
could be made magnetically ‘ invisible ’ 
to the mine. Suppose the hull and 
its contents could be made ‘ magnetie- 
ally invisible.’ How ‘could this be 
done ? The answer, by this time, was 
simple. Steel and iron collect and 
intensify: magnetism a8 a sponge 
collects water. In place of the weak 
magnetic force provided by the earth, 
which: barely holds the compass needle 
in place, a steel ship provides a great 
bunch or concentration of magnetism. 
Assuming my hypothesis, this concen- 
tration and distortion of the earth’s 
magnetism packed in the ship’s hull 
was being used to operate the German 
magnetic mine. All that was required 
was for the ship, with its concentration 
of magnetism, to come within lethal 
range of the mine, and the magnetic 
detector could do the rest. 

But suppose the ship were so con- 
structed that it no longer collected 
magnetism ? Or, better still, suppose 
the concentration of magnetism could 
be’ eliminated. How, in other words, 
could ships be rendered non-magnetic ? 
Most schoolboys know that if you 
pass a current of electricity through a 
coil. of insulated wire you produce 
magnetism. The magnetism has direc- 
tion. It may, figuratively speaking, 
be said to flow. Send the electric 
current in one direction and the mag- 
netism will flow in one sense, reverse 
the current and the magnetism will be 
reversed. Such was the principle I 
seized on in making a ship magnetically 
‘ invisible.’ 

The effect. of the iron in the ship is 
to concentrate magnetism into the 
ship. The concentration, in one sense 
or the other, depends on the position 
of the ship on the earth’s surface. 
By surrounding the ship with suit- 
ably shaped coils of wire and sending 
suitable currents through them, it 








seemed to me that you could produce 
magnetism in the ship equal and 
opposite to that collected by the ship 
from the earth. The result would be 
cancellation. It would be as if the 
ship was no longer there. In fact, it 
would be magnetic invisibility—the 
principle of what was later to be known 
as ‘ degaussing.’ 

Naturally this account of my thought 
processes as it appears on paper is 
greatly simplified. It takes no account 
of the blank walls, the blind alleys, 
the many times that footsteps had to 
be retraced, nor the exhaustion which 
accompanied a prolonged concentra- 
tion. It was 3 a.m. on Monday that 
I reached my conclusion, and simul- 
taneously I felt extremely tired and 
depressed. As soon as the end had 
been achieved the enthusiasm vanished, 
and the excitement too. I felt flat, 
tired, and dispirited. Nor did sleep 
come easily. The brain whirled on 
and doubts crowded my mind. 

It was a very dull and red-eyed 
person who arrived back in Plymouth 
next day, despite hours of sleep in the 
train. There was still a certain amount 
to be done—the problem of quantities, 
how much magnetism and how many 
wires. But these were questions that 
could be answered by well-known 
methods. 

During the next few days I filled in 
the blanks, wrote out a description, 
and added a few diagrams. When all 
this was done I requested an inter- 
view with my captain. At 10.00 next 
morning I took my documents and 
appeared in the captain’s cabin. He 
was sitting at the familiar Admiralty- 
pattern desk, and when I came in he 
looked over his shoulder. 

‘* Well ?”’ he said. ‘‘ What do you 
want ?”’ 

I handed him the paper. 

““T want to put forward a solution 
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to the new mine the Germans arg 
using.” 

He glanced at me and took the 
paper doubtfully. There was silengs 
in the cabin as he turned the pages, 
nor will I ever forget the look om hig 
face when he had finished—a strangs 
mixture of emotions! He was too 
honest to pretend to a technical 
knowledge he didn’t possess and too 
great a character to stoop to duplicity, 
Fortunately for me his honesty won 
and a smile crossed his face, and we 
both burst out laughing. But though 
he did not understand the technicalities 
he had gathered sufficient to see that 
there might be the germ of something 
worth pursuing. 

““Go and see these chaps at the 
dockyard—they’re technical men,” he 
said. ‘Then let me know what they 
feel about it.’’ 

It was a weary chase that he em- 
barked me on. For a few days I saw 
@ succession of major and minor dock- 
yard officials, but in the end I had to 
report no success. Everyone had 
shown great interest, but it was 
beyond the powers of any of them t 
start a large-scale investigation of my 
theory on their own authority. 

When I told him, the Captain's 
reaction was typical. 

“Very well,” he said. ‘ Go and se 
the Chief Engineer. Tell him all about 
it. Then come back and tell me what 
he thinks about winding wires round 
ships.”’ 

I found the Engineer Officer in his 
cabin. He was a hard-bitten pawky 
individual, and he took my now well- 
thumbed piece of paper doubtfully. 

“‘ Looks a bit of a cat’s cradle to 
me,” he said. Then he slowly thumbed 
the pages of my report. 

“If you ask me,” he said at last, 
“TI think it can be done, and I wouldn't, 
mind it being done to the old City.” 
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Highly elated, I reported this opinion 
to the Captain. 

“Right,” he said. ‘“ Pack your 
bags and be ready to start for London. 
} will telephone the Admiralty and 
arrange for you to report there to- 
morrow morning. Go and see Admiral 
Gordon Campbell when you get there 
and tell him about it.” 

I bade a hurried farewell to my 
shipmates and went down the gang- 
way on to the dockside. I took a 
last look at the old Oity as I left; 
she was a good deal more ship-shape 
than when I had first caught sight of 
her. Another few weeks and she 
would be making out to sea on her 
trials. As I looked at her my heart 
was heavy ; I felt instinctively that I 
was never destined now to sail in her. 

It was with mixed feelings that I 
packed my bag back in the barracks 
and took one last regretful look at the 
Sound and the rolling sea beyond. 

At the Admiralty next morning, 
after the usual formalities in the hall, 
I was shown up to Admiral Gordon 
Campbell’s office. There is a certain 
awe that Admirals alone know how to 
inspire, and, as usual, I was a trifle 
nervous when the Flag Lieutenant 
whered me in. Admiral Gordon 
Campbell was sitting at the desk— 
@ round, cheerful figure, but with 
keen eyes which made it easy to realise 
that he was the holder of the V.C. 
and organiser of Q-ships of the first 
World War. As usual, his questions 
were direct and to the point. 

“ What’s it all about ?’’ he said. 

I told him briefly—I was getting 
accustomed to the recital of my idea 
—then showed him my report and 
diagrams. He read them through 
carefully, showing great interest, paus- 
ing at intervals to throw a further 
question to me. 

“You better see Admiral Wake- 
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Walker, and if he is not available, 
then sep Captain Boyd,” he said 
finally. “I'll give him a ring and 
tell him you're on your way.” 

And so I set out on the last lap of 
my circuitous journey from depart- 
ment to department. With the Flag 
Lieutenant I plunged into the laby- 
rinth of passages, alcoves, and stairs 
which make the old Admiralty one of 
the dirtiest and most fascinating of all 
government buildings. The walk had 
the advantage, however, of enabling 
me to still the beating of my heart and 
marshal my facts. This time I knew 
I was going to meet an expert. 

I need not have worried. Admiral 
Wake-Walker was not available, but 
Captain Boyd proved both sympa- 
thetic and encouraging. With him 
were several other officers—both 
regular and reserve ; in fact the wavy 
stripes gave me added courage. He 
examined my sketches for some time, 
but the only comment he would make 
on the various sweeps I had proposed 
was that he believed they were already 
being tried. The proposals for making 
ships immune, however, he made me 
describe at length. Finally, he turned 
to the Flag Lieutenant. 

** How soon can he be released ? ” 

“* At once, if necessary, sir.” 

“Very well,” said Captain Boyd. 
** Report to the Vernon on Monday.” 

That concluded the interview. Out 
in the fresh air of Whitehall I tried to 
analyse my feelings. First of all, it 
seemed a miracle that an idea by an 
unknown Sub-Lieutenant of untried 
capability should have met with such 
serious consideration in the highest 
quarters. I was grateful for the 
courtesy that everyone had shown. 
But a far greater test of my capabili- 
ties lay ahead. At H.M.S. Vernon 
the actual work of combating the 
magnetic mine would be done. It was 

M 
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there lived the scientists and tech- 
nicians—experts in their own right 
and likely to be jealous of outside 
interference. Experts, in my experi- 
ence, were always more difficult people 
than administrators, and for this 
reason I would not allow myself to 
build too high hopes on this Admiralty 
visit. 

I returned home for the night, and 
next day left by train for Portsmouth, 
reporting to Vernon on Monday 
morning. 

H.M.S. Vernon, of course, is a ‘ stone 
frigate ’—a shore establishment similar 
to the three great naval barracks of 
Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth, 
but on a smaller scale and of very 
different character. The Vernon is 
the spiritual home of torpedoes and 
mines in the Navy. It is there that 
torpedo-men receive their trainmg— 
@ training which, in curiously irrational 
fashion, had developed to make them 
specialists in mines, electrics of the 
lighter class, and searchlights. 

It was to a Torpedo Officer, there- 
fore, that I reported that morning and 
once again said my piece. I discovered 
that work was already well ahead in 
the sweeping field, but not with ideas 
for making ships ‘invisible,’ and I 
soon found myself placed under a 
young R.N. Commander. I liked him 
at once. Breezy, casual in his salpte 
and speech, monkey - jacket marked 
here and there with grease, he had the 
clear eye and broad sloping forehead 
of the quick imaginative thinker. He 
had just been appointed as one of the 
specialist. officers to concentrate on 
anti-magnetic mine measures, and I 
looked forward to working with him. 
The position so far as the two of us 
were concerned at that time was this : 
the Commander had already heard 
something of the theory of how to 
make a ship magnetically invisible 
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and had obtained a trawler on which 
to experiment; but his ideas were of 
the haziest. Only a very sketchy 
notion of the wires and currents 
necessary prevailed when we first 
began to work. We were, in othe 
words, starting from scratch. 

The office where we sat was a pande- 
monium of ringing telephones, moving 
figures, and scraping chairs. © Very 
soon, therefore, the two of us retired 
to an attic in No. 17 Building, and, 
having purloined a table, we alter. 
nately sat and sketched on it our 
variations on the theme of the mag. 
netically invisible ship. Eventually, 
after some hours of discussion, we 
agreed that to obtain the most rapid 
results we should try two variations 
and try them simultaneously. No 
sooner was this decision reached than 
the Commander was off to secure 
another trawler. In very little time 
this was procured, two parties of 
ratings reported, and the first de- 
gaussing girdles of the war began to 
make their appearance. 

My partner in crime on this occasion 
was another Sub-Lieutenant, a delight- 
ful fellow, full of energy and enthusiasm, 
and we certainly needed all his abun: 
dant good humour. To begin with, 
nothing went right. Wires wrapped 
themselves round winches, fouled the 
propellers, got under the scuppers 
and round the davits; they even got 
round the ratings themselves. By the 
time we had finished we had produced 
the most magnificent cat’s cradle that 
Vernon had ever seen. 

While we were in the midst of this 
imbroglio, news reached us that the 
Vernon scientists were also in action; 
they were proposing to embark on an 
exhaustive study of the magnetic 
field of a trawler, which had been care- 
fully positioned in a dry-dock for this 
purpose. This investigation, which 
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was admirably conducted and _ later 
yielded valuable data, need not have 
worried us at that time. The scientists’ 
examination took over two months to 
complete, and it was yet another 
month before the report appeared. 
By then we had finished our work and 
provided the information for degaussing 
some 1800 ships. 

To return to our trawlers: after 
two and a half days of intense irrita- 
tio H.M.T. Magnolia and Cape Spartel 
were ready with their hastily lashed 
degaussing girdles. It was now up to 
us to see if they would work. Con- 
currently with our work a member of 
the Vernon technical staff had laid an 
improvised measuring instrument in 
Portsmouth harbour opposite Vernon 
pr. This was connected to an electric 
recorder installed in the officers’ wait- 
ing-room on the pier. It will give some 
idea of the improvised nature of our 
experiments when I say that no one 
could foretell what the recorder would 
record; and if a record was obtained, 
no one expected to be able to tell 
what it signified. 

I always believed in going on the 
job whenever possible, and I accom- 
panied the trawler skipper on his 
bridge. He was a Hull trawlerman 
turned R.N.R. and typical of his 
kind. The. .requirements were ex- 
plained to him. He was to steam on a 
line which crossed a point 150 yards 
from the end of Vernon pier. 

“What the hell do you think I’m 
doing—handling a bloody top?’’ he 
grunted. 

Deeming it best to humour him, we 
agreed that it was an awkward spot, 
that the chain ferry was rather close, 
that there were rather a lot of picket 


boats about. But would he do his 
best ? 
“Best ?”’ he said. ‘I always do 


my best. It’s only the bloody Navy 
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that thinks that isn’t good enough, I 
suppose.” 

And so we got under way. The 
skipper had much to justify _ his 
remarks. Three cables ahead of our 
measuring unit was the chain ferry, 
on the port hand was a shoal, on the 
starboard the main ship channel. It 
was a ticklish place, and not rendered 
easier by the fact that the trawler only 
turned one way. 

Our first passage was made with 
the degaussing coils disconnected. 
Both this and the return journey 
were without incident, but we were 
disconcerted to receive a signal from 
shore that on both occasions we had 
passed too far out. The skipper, as 
I have indicated, was not a very long- 
suffermg man, and this seemed to 
him the last straw. He muttered 
something about driving over it in a 
motor-car, and swung the wheel 
viciously to port; then, just when it 
seemed he was certain te demolish 
Vernon pier, put the wheel back again 
hard-a-starboard. Slowly, very slowly, 
the trawler swung her stern round and 
headed with the uncanny deliberation of 
a heavy object straight for the car ferry. 

Events now followed each other in 
rapid succession. After a few moments 
the captain of the ferry hooted, then 
hooted again, and finally attempted 
to stop his ship. Below him in the 
belly of his craft mild consternation 
among his passengers turned to near 
panic. I had a vivid impression of 
the ferry as it began to disappear 
beneath our overhanging bow. During 
all this time, however, one man had 
stood firm—the skipper. Blowing 
smoke from his short pipe he was 
complete master of the situation—the 
engine telegraph tinkled, the wheel 
spun in his gnarled hands, and, lo! we 
were going astern after what scemed 
weeks of suspended animation. 
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‘* Bloody fools,” said the skipper. 
‘** What’s all the fuss about ? Think 
I can’t handle me own ship ?”’ 

However wearing to the nerves of 
those on board, this last trip had 


nevertheless delighted the recording — 


party. The movement of the electric 
galvanometers had left a beautiful, 
wavy, snake-like trace on the recorder 
paper. No one knew quite what the 
trace signified, but at least it meant 
that instruments, cables, and connec- 
tions were in working order and that 
a magnetically visible ship had passed 
that way. 

Refreshed by our lunch, we did two 
more runs with the degaussing current 
off ; then we did three runs with the 
current switched on, flowing first in 
one sense, then in the opposite sense, 
and finally at double strength. The 
runs over, we had tea, came ashore, 
and went over to the pier to look at 
the records. They seemed too good 
to be true. First, we took those with 
the degaussing current on. Instead 
of the violent humps and fat curves 
of the morning’s record there were 
‘smooth curves, shallow valleys, and 
low hillocks that might have been the 
distant echo of some magnetic shadow. 
One record only did not conform, and 


that showed oscillations so violent 


that they passed beyond the limit of 
the instrument’s capacity for measure- 
‘ment. This had been produced when 
eur degaussing helped instead of 
opposing the earth’s magnetism. 
However over-optimistic we might 
be, one thing was certain—our theory 


‘was sound. On that grey December 


day, with our comic skipper, lashed-up 
wires, and an old tub of a trawler, a 
practical result had been achieved and 
&@ most important victory had been won. 


At this point I feel I should put 
this somewhat personal narrative into 
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better perspective. So far, I have 
concentrated on my personal struggle 
for a solution, and, naturally, I would 
hasten to correct an impression that] 
was the only man in the country work. 
ing on the right lines. Of course, the 
Admiralty—as I realised at once at 
Vernon—had a number of brilliant and 
capable men who were tackling the 
problem. So grave was it considered 
by Mr Churchill that he had appointed 
Admiral Wake-Walker as head of 4 
department whose sole task it was—at 
that stage—to smash the magnetic mine, 
Moreover, it is now generally known 
that a magnetic mine was in existence 
during the first World War. It wasa 
British invention—differing, it was to 
prove, from the German one in that 
the German mine depended upon 4 
magnetic needle—and a factory in 
East Anglia had produced a few 
thousand of them. After 1918 their 
manufacture was discontinued, but as 
always with the invention of new 
weapons, the Admiralty at once made 
experiments to find the antidote, 
An investigation had been ordered 
of the magnetism set up by the cruiser 
Curacoa. This had been done i 
Trincomalee harbour ten years before 
the outbreak of war; the experts, 
after due deliberation, had sent 2 
their report; in 1938 they filed 
their conclusion at the Admiralty 
that there was no adequate defence 
against the magnetic mine. Small 
wonder that the first German mine 
caused such a stir at the Admiralty, 
small wonder that this continues a8 4 
record of improvisation, muddle, and 
hasty measures. While this was going 
on, ships and more ships were victims 
of the mines at sea; small wonder 
that, despite the remote nature of ou 
task, despite the humdrum irritations, 
the desperate sense of urgency wa 
never far away. ' 
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The experiment with the trawler off 
the Vernon pier had done no more 
than show us, to our own satisfaction, 
that a coil of wire wound round the 
outside of the ship’s hull and carrying 
an electric current would reduce the 
amount of magnetism beneath the 
chip. We had still no knowledge of 
how much it was reduced or how to 
foretell the amount of current that 
would give the most favourable result. 

The first difficulty to be overcome 
was the uncertainty of our measure- 
ments. Until we could say that such 
and such a wavy trace on our recorder 
corresponded to such and such a con- 
centration of magnetism we could 
make little further progress. The 
solution was simple, and, two days 
later, I was able to place it in the 
Commander’s hands. But whilst the 
formula was simple, the labour in 
applying it was immense—a complica- 
tion inherent in the type of measuring 
element that we were then using. 
This was nothing more than a develop- 
ment of the old magnetic mine of the 
Great War: a cumberxsome coil and 
rod that had either to be placed on 
a tripod on the sea-bed or slung, at 
immense pains, under a ship. 

Knowing no better, we began to 
envisage squads of well-drilled calcu- 
lators working in shirt-sleeves analysing 
wavy traces into the night. Yet there 
was no time to stop work until a more 
suitable instrument was found. Every 
day long lists of newly mined ships 
arrived at the Vernon, and among 
them were often the names of famous 
warships. Our work could not wait, 
so our first degaussing range was laid 
at Spithead with this impractical 
measuring instrument. It functioned 
well enough, but the long calculations 
necessary before we could ascertain 
what we had done made our work 
terribly slow. For work was coming in. 
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During the next two months our 
party had the time of its life. First in 
the field, results piling in, a more er 
less free hand, and no regular de- 
gaussing department in existence. In 
less than a fortnight our crude de- 
gaussing range was working full blast 
with a succession of ships passing over 
it for measurement. In the same time 
I had produced from my original 
analysis a simple formula which en- 
abled the strength of the degaussing 
girdle to be predicted for any size of 
ship. 

Some weeks beforehand, too, aa 
event of outstanding importance had 
occurred. On 22nd November 1939 
Lieutenant-Commander Ouvrey and 
Lieutenant Glennie had recovered the 


' first German magnetic mine from the 


Thames mud-flats. It was a deed of 
outstanding bravery, to which proper 
tribute has already been paid. The 
recovered mine had been sent post- 
haste to Vernon on A LORRY. By now 
it had been examined, and we knew 
the concentration of magnetism that 
would prove fatal. 

It was with some satisfaction that 
I compared my forecast of the previous 
month with the actual lethal figure. 
I found it to be within twenty 
per cent. 


In these early days we worked like 
blacks. I don’t think anyone in the 
party started much after 8.30 in the 
forenoon and most nights we worked 
until twelve. During those first nights 
when we were evolving a rule te 
predict the minimum safe depth for 
degaussing ships, I saw the dawn 
on many occasions. But it was 
grand fun. The whole atmosphere 
was of tremendous, urgent, and vital 
enthusiasm. All questions of orthe- 
doxy, red tape, and rank were 
temporarily forgotten; ideas were: 
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welcome whether they came from 
an Admiral or a rating. Suggestions 
were born, examined, tested, died, or 
came of age in a few hours. Tre- 
mendous decisions were faced and 
made with the confidence that can 
only be born of great events. 

I remember how, just about Christ- 
mas, the Commander and I were 
preparing to down tools for the 
evening when a most secret signal 
arrived. It announced that the battle- 
ship H.M.S. Nelson had been mined 
at the entrance to a Scottish port. It 
was of vital urgency to bring her south 
to Portsmouth for repairs without an 
instant’s delay, but the ship was not 
degaussed, and on passage would have 
to steam through waters in which 
ships were foundering every day. The 
signal asked for the strength of the 
degaussing girdle that would bring 
her safely round to Portsmouth. The 
implications were obvious. A second 
explosion might endanger our greatest 
capital ship, and with a great number 
of our larger ships already out of 
action the gravity of the situation 
would be aggravated. But it was a 
difficult question to answer at that 
time. The rule enabling us to predict 
the strength of girdle required had 
only recently been produced. There 
was a certain amount of experimental 
evidence, but that was all. Yet some 
degaussing was obviously better than 
none, and we decided to apply the 
rule. 

At this stage a second difficulty 
arose. We had no plans of Nelson at 
Vernon, and to obtain them from the 
Director of Naval Construction would 
take several days. While we were 
scratching our heads, however, the 
Commander had a brain-wave. 

“Isn’t there a copy of Jane’s 
‘ Fighting Ships’ in the library ?”’ he 
demanded. 





We rushed off to the library, 
measured the picture of the Nelson, 
and in ten minutes the reply to the 
signal was on its way. After that, for 
ten days we waited in uneasy expect- 
ancy, until one morning the red port 
flag broke out at the signal tower, 
and the great bulk of H.M.S. Nelson 
steamed slowly through the harbour 
entrance. We drank an extra gin at 
noon in silent thanksgiving ! 

Of course, we were by no means 
the only enthusiasts at that time in 
Vernon or elsewhere. The “* sweepers” 
had worked miracles with dynamos 
and floating cables. Out of their 
efforts, guided by the technical skill 
of Professor Hague, was born the 
famous double ‘L’ sweep. Later on 


‘we heard the pleasing results of their 


work in the dull reverberations as mine 
after mine was harmlessly detonated. 
A R.N.V.R. officer was also respon- 
sible for initiating a rival to de- 
gaussing known as wiping, which was 
successfully applied to large numbers 
of merchant ships. He conceived the 
bold plan of wiping the magnetic con- 
centration out of the ship by passing 
over the outside of the hull a cable 
carrying a heavy electric current. The 
idea worked, and ‘wiping’ stations 
appeared to supplement the work of 
the degaussers. 

Then there was another enthusiast 
who hailed from a torpedo factory 
and possessed a typical north country 
ability to get on with the job. He it 
was who told us of the Curacoa in- 
vestigation at Trincomalee, and pro- 
duced from dusty archives the original 
curves he had taken more than ten 
years before. Another enthusiast was 
brought in to make detailed studies 
of models, and other helpers joined 
us—from Cambridge University and 
Greenwich Observatory. 

The degaussing complement grew 
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each day to such an extent that Vernon 
gould no longer accommodate our 
numbers. Nothing daunted, the Com- 
mander requisitioned Clarence pier on 
the Southsea front, and the work of 
combating the magnetic mine pro- 
geded with a background of round- 
shouts and dodgem cars. 

We were rapidly achieving a crude 
sort of organisation, but, just before 
we left Vernon, our measurement prob- 
jams had reached a crisis. We could 
bear with the inconvenience of a few 
hours’ delay, and the presence of six 
slemn calculators on experimental 
work, but when the need arose for a 
degaussing range in all the principal 
allied ports of the world the situation 
changed. The long delay to merchant 
shipping was unacceptable, to say 
nothing of the manning problem for 
the calculators. It was obvious that 
something had to be done—and done 
quickly. 

It was my fate at this stage to be 
given a free hand to find a new and 
better type of degaussing range. I 
already had some ideas on the subject, 
and before long the trail led across 
Lendon to Dr Marsh of the Cambridge 
Instrument Company. His company 
had the kind of fluxmeter I was 
looking for—exactly the right thing ; 
in fact, they had twenty-eight of 
them under construction for a certain 
neutral Government. 

“How long will it take to make a 
second lot ?’’ I asked. 

“ About two months—with luck.” 

Well, that was two months too long, 
and there was little on my conscience 
in commandeering the lot. That same 
night the adjustments were being 
modified, and two days later Dr Marsh 
arrived at Vernon with the meters. 

Meanwhile I had returned to Ports- 
mouth, sketching out in the train the 
new pancake coil which would feed 
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this fluxmeter and replace our early 
measuring units. When Dr Marsh 
arrived the coil had already been 
made, laid, and the ends of the sub- 
marine cable were waiting to be con- 
nected to his instruments. We fitted 
them up, and the new combination 
worked splendidly. All the calculation 
necessary with the older method was 
now done automatically by the instru- 
ment, and we were able to watch, 
fascinated, while a spot of white light 
traced the shape of magnetic concen- 
tration under our trawler as it steamed 
slowly over the pancake coil. 

The Hackbridge Transformer Com- 
pany was next visited, and after the 
urgency had been explained they 
agreed to produce sufficient coils for 
the first complete range in a week. 
Thereafter the range officer disappeared 
to odd corners of the earth, to reappear 
again with hair-raising stories of coil- 
laying in crowded fairways, cable 
running across rock-studded estuaries 
and huts—perched on windswept eyries 
where operators nearly froze to death 
while the fluxmeters silently went on 
recording the passage of icy shapes to 
seaward. 

Our move to Clarence pier coincided 
with the introduction of the name de- 
gaussing. This did not, as one Ameri- 
can newspaper suggested, arise from 
the name of the resident of Kansas 
City who had imvented degaussing. 
Gauss was the name of a very famous 
German physicist of long ago. In 
honour of his scientific work his name 
was attached to the unit of measure- 
ment of magnetic intensity. When we 
measured ships without degaussing 
ranges we expressed their magnetic 
strength as so many gauss. Admiral 
Lane-Poole, who had just been ap- 
pointed in charge of the treatment 
of British ships, heard this term, and 
promptly took as his title the letters 
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8.D.G. — Superintendent Degaussing. 
Henceforth our motley unit at Vernon 
became D.G. (Experimental). 

All this time experimental work and 
classes of instruction were proceeding 
at high pressure. Cruisers, destroyers, 
sloops, trawlers, and merchant ships 
of every kind passed and repassed 
over our ranges. Dockyard parties 
worked like niggers winding and un- 
winding wires, moving, shifting, taping 
and untaping, installing dynamos, 
instruments, and all the paraphernalia 
of the practising electrician. Admoni- 
tions, advices, instructions, and signals 
flowed out from our desks in an ever- 
broadening stréam. New enthusiastic 
specialist officers passed through our 
school, and then dispersed to carry 
this strange new gospel of magnetic 
invisibility to the four quarters of the 
globe. 

Day by day a steadily reducing 
number of sinkings showed on our 
secret chart. A steadily increasing 
number of names correspondingly 
featured on the long list of degaussed 
ships. And gradually the feeling 
grew that the first mad hectic rush 
was over. The victory had been won. 
But a vast amount of work still 
remained to be done. Steady long- 
term research, solutions of individual 
problems, the back-breaking task of 
completing the degaussing of the 
allied navies—all these required many 
months and years of patient labour. 
But the initial work, the laying of the 
foundations and the creation of a new 
naval counter-weapon, was complete. 
Hitler’s secret weapon, which was to 
win the war for Germany, had been 
mastered. 

This achievement was the reward 
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of many men, the product of a great 
combination. Tireless technicians 
working into the night, parties of 
ratings pulling, heaving, and cursing, 
dockyard workers and factory workers, 
and the guiding influence of Admiral 
Sir William Wake-Walker, that mog 
exceptional of men, who led this 
exceptional team. 

And then one morning at the Vernon 
jetty appeared a compact purposeful 
little vessel—an M.L. I went o 
board to look around, and came away 
thrilled. Fast, with splendid endur. 
ance and strong enough to ride out 
any normal gale, she presented 9 
vista of glorious possibilities. Here 
was the ideal command for a reserye 
officer, and I made up my mind that 
I would move heaven and earth to 
get it. 

In April, six months after leaving 
the old City of . . ., I heard that a navi- 
gation class was to be started fo 
R.N.V.R. officers. I went to the Com- 
mander and asked permission to join 
it. At first he shook his head. Th 
obvious objections were raised. Why 
chase around in small boats at you 
age? You've got the degaussing 





business at your finger-tips. I can't 
spare you. There was only one thing 
left—to say, “‘ Ay. ay, sir,” with # 
much grace as possible. 

Two days later, however, he came up 
to me. 

“You looked so damned disap 
pointed the other day,”’ be said, “‘ that 
I had a word with the Captain. He's 
willing to release you if you really 
want to go.” 

A week later I went ahead, with 
some curiosity, to see what the next 
chapter held for me. 
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“Dost thou think,” inquired Sir 
Toby Belch of Malvolio, ‘“ because 
thou art virtuous, there shall be no 
more cakes and ale?” ‘“‘ Because 
you are determined to plan our lives,” 
we might translate the question and 
address it to our rulers, “ shall we be 
kept perpetually short of food and 
fuel ?’? Even if the question fails to 
pierce the armour of Ministerial com- 
placency, no one else is surprised that 
the present discomforts have appreci- 
ably lowered the Government stock. 
The British people can hardly be 
expected to hand out bouquets and 
compliments when, after being regaled 
in 1945 with tales of benefits to come, 
they have been colder and hungrier 
this winter than in the worst days of 
the war. It may not be the fault of 
the Government that food and coal 
have been so short, though rather less 
attention to grandiose schemes of 
nationalisation and rather more to the 
prosaic problems of living might have 
mitigated our discomforts. But the 
disappointment most people are feel- 
ing in being projected from so high an 
expectation to so drab a reality is 
entirely the fault of the Government ; 
and if the grumbling has not as yet 
seriously disturbed the satisfaction of 
the occupants of the Front Bench, it 
is causing considerable concern to 
back-benchers—and especially to those 
who have uneasy memories or pre- 
carious majorities. 

This is not to suggest that the 
Opposition may now hope to be wafted 
comfortably to victory by the mis- 
takes and misfortunes of their ad- 
versaries. The article contributed by 
Sir Arthur Page to the last number of 
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‘Maga’ should be a corrective of any 
such idea, The truth is that the last 
few months, disillusioning as they 
have been to the supporters of the 
Government, have brought little 
encouragement to the Conservatives. 
Although they have been out of office 
for more than a year and a half they 
have not won a single by-election 
from the Socialists, and in some of 
the recent contests their vote has 
proportionately decreased. Everyone 
is aware of the dissatisfaction with the 
Government ; but so far this has not 
been translated into support for the 
Government’s chief opponents. 

So, not unnaturally, wherever Con- 
servatives are gathered together they 
are asking themselves what is wrong 
with the Party. They might occupy 
their time to better purpose by asking 
what is wrong with themselves; for 
it is there that the trouble begins 
and they are the only people who 
can mend or end it. They might 
begin by refusing to offer any more 
apologies for the atrocious crime of 
being Conservatives. They will never 
impress anyone by eager assurances 
that after all they, too, are very 
enlightened people; that a little 
nationalisation is not a bad idea, 
provided it is carried out by Con- 
servatives and not by Socialists ; 
that planning is all right, if they are 
to be the planners; and that if the 
word Conservative is unpopular they 
are quite ready to change it for some- 
thing else. The day of “Tory men 
and Whig measures” is past. If 
people want Socialism, they will choose 
a Socialist Government to give it to 
them; and if they do not want..a 
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Socialist Government, there is every 
reason to conclude that they do not 
want Socialism. 

Whatever they want, they like the 
parcel to be labelled and the label 
to tell the truth. Today if a man 
votes Socialist he should have a fairly 
good idea of what he is supporting ; 
but if he votes Conservative he prob- 
ably has not the faintest notion. This 
is not to say that the Conservatives 
should sit down and try to hammer 
out a complete, comprehensive policy. 
That is not the business of an Opposi- 
tion. But if people do not expect 
it to produce a detailed legislative 
programme they do want to know 
on what broad principles it takes its 
stand. and what its answers will be, 
if returned to power, to some of the 
large questions of the day. 

There is, for example, the not 
unimportant matter of the freedom 
of the subject. Do the Conservatives 
believe that the restrictions of war- 
time should be lifted off our shoulders 
at the earliest possible moment ? Or 
do they agree with the Socialists that 
control has a virtue of its own and 
should be retained? For whatever 
the Socialists may say, that is their 
private conviction, and from their 
point of view they are quite right. 
They are pledged to a planned economy, 
and, although the precise meaning of 
the phrase may be obscure, obviously 
when you begin by declaring what 
people are to produce you will probably 
end by deciding what they are allowed 
to consume. Otherwise the equation 
of supply and demand will not work 
out properly and the plan will be 
frustrated. During the war the 
German submarines started us on the 
road to rationing. In the early 
period of peace the shortage of almost 
everything almost everywhere kept 
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us on it; and as yet no one 
would dare to assert that the days 
of scarcity are over and that we could, 
without serious hardship to the leg 
affluent, discard the protective equip. 
ment we put on during the war. But 
there is a suspicion that when supplies 
have become more plentiful we shall 
be told that we cannot import what 
we want because our dollar balance 
is needed more urgently for something 
else, that we cannot build the kind 
of house we require because the 
builders should be occupied with other 
work, and that the removal of controls 
will still lift the lid off prices. 

It may be observed that much the 
same sort of arguments, in rather 
different circumstances, have been 
used in the United States; but the 
American people, who are more for- 
tunate in their abundance and less 
patient of their bureaucrats, have 
rejected them. The controls have 
gone and certainly prices, as the 
pundits of the Administration pre- 
dicted, have risen; but for the most 
part they have gone down again and 
are gradually finding their proper 
level on a solid bottom of supply 
and demand. 

Our economy is not nearly so ready 
as the American to revert to a free 
market, but ultimately the British 
answer is likely to be the same; and 
even now, as everyone knows, the 
Black Market is flourishing. A man 
finds it difficult to understand why, 
more than a year after the end of 
the war, he should be debarred from 
putting a little paint on his house; 
so he makes a private bargain with 
his builder and the job is done—et 
a price. He did not mind being 
stinted of butter in order to defeat 
the Germans, but now that the 
Germans have been soundly beaten 
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pe looks round for a friendly farmer. 
No one has any business to defend 
such practices, but it is significant 
that the people who have taken to 
them are not just the scallywags of 
society, who will evade any system 
of rationing even at a time of national 

. The majority of them are 
normally law-abiding citizens, but 
having broken the law once in one 
way they are liable to break it again 
in other ways. The decisive argument 
against prohibition in the United 
States was that it brought the law 
into contempt ; and that will be the 
fnal condemnation of rationing here 
if it is retained as a matter of Socialist 
policy when it is no longer a matter 
of national necessity. 

It has been said that “liberty is 
never lost all at once’”’; and another 
encroachment upon the liberty of the 
British subject is the policy of the 
Closed Shop. In the past the man 
who refused to employ a trade unionist 
was in the wrong; but so now is 
the trade unionist who refuses to 
work not only with someone who is 
not a trade unionist, but even with 
someone who is not a member of his 
particular trade union. Whether it 
is proper that no one should belong 
to a union or that everyone should 
is not the question; what matters 
is that a man should not be penalised 
either for joining or for refusing to 
join. That should be the real issue 
between the Socialists and their 
opponents. When not long ago a 
Local Authority tried to extend the 
principle of the Closed Shop to 
hospitals and to demand the unionisa- 
tion of nurses, it was being perfectly 
logical, and the Minister of Health, 
who rebuked it, was not. The Minister 
was the better friend of human 
freedom, but the Local Authority was 


Comment. 


the sounder judge of Socialist principles. 
Mr Richard Cobden once observed 
that he would rather live under the 
Dey of Algiers than under # trade 
union. This was regarded, both at 
the time and afterwards, as an over- 
statement. It may have been in 
Mr Cobden’s day, when trade unions 
were only lately free from the reproach 
of illegality and were timidly assert- 
ing some of the more obvious rights 
of organised labour anywhere. Today 
we cannot be so certain that Mr 
Cobden’s remark was an exaggeration. 
The future fortunes of the Con- 
servative Party will largely depend 
on its capacity to give clear and 
unequivocal answers to such questions 
as these. Are they or are they not 
in favour of incorporating control as 
a@ permanent element in the national 
life? Are they or are they not 
prepared to defend the liberties of 
the community from aggression, even 
if the aggressor is organised labour ? 
In recent years the Conservative 
Party has sold its passes too lightly. 
Again and again it has withdrawn 
from a position almost before the 
attack was launched. It has behaved 
rather like a retreating force on the 
North-West Frontier of India, picket- 
ing the heights and abandoning them 
as soon as the main body has marched 
safely back. But an historic party 
has no military justification for these 
tactics, and positions, once abandoned, 
are usually reconquered with diffi- 
culty and at a cost. Nevertheless, 
the tasks in front of the Conservatives 
should not be underrated ; nor should 
they be discouraged if they are accused, 
as they will be, of trying to put the 
clock back or of still living in the last 
enchantments of Queen Victoria’s reign. 
A lot of people fall far too easily into 
the slavery of political catchwords. 
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They conform without thought to the 
modes of the moment and would as 
soon be heard airing last year’s 
opinions as in more spacious days a 
lady of fashion would have been 
seen wearing last year’s hat. They 
dread above all things to be thought 
dowdy and out of date in their views. 
If rugged individualism is the style 
of the day, they are individualists ; 
if planning, they are planners; if 
nationalisation, they are nationalisers ; 
and they are contemptuous of those 
who persist in the old ways. But 
those old derided ways often had 
something to be said for them. We 
have almost reached the point when 
it takes a brave man to mount a 
public platform and profess bis faith 
in the advantage of private profit ; 
yet the massive prosperity of the 
Victorian years was built upon nothing 
else. Dr Samuel Smiles, were he alive 
today, would be denounced as a 
counter-revolutionary, or even per- 
haps as a “ Fascist beast,’’ and his 
philosophy condemned as anti-social ; 
yet is it really so deplorable that a 
man should seek to help himself and 
to better his position? In a well- 
regulated community the chances are 
that, in doing so, he will benefit his 
fellows as well as himself. 

These are some of the positions 
which Conservatives should not light- 
heartedly abandon. But they will 
not defend them successfully unless 
they see very clearly where they 
want to go and where their opponents 
want to go. The objective of their 
opponents is Socialism by constitu- 
tional means. They will, they profess, 
do all that Russia has done and more, 
but by democratic process and not 
by dictatorship. They will move by 
measured steps— because of “the 
inevitability of gradualness’’—to a 
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society in which everyone is equal 
and everyone is free. Whether anyone 
will be free in a society where everyone 
is equal and whether the result could 
properly be described as a society at 
all may be disputed. Communism 
is not a new idea; it is very old; 
it has been tried again and again; 
and it has always failed. Charles 
Darwin wrote in his ‘ Voyage of the 
Beagle’: “‘ The perfect equality among 
the individuals composing the Fuegian 
tribes must for a long time retard 
their civilisation . . . at present even 
@ piece of cloth given to one is tom 
into shreds and distributed ; and no 
one individual becomes richer than 
another.’’ The Fuegians were good 
communists, but their most enthusiastic 
admirers could hardly assert that they 
have contributed much either to their 
own happiness or to human knowledge. 

Not that we are likely within 
measurable time to approach the 
happy simplicity of the people of 
Tierra del Fuego. Even the Ruasians, 
who might be thought to have adopted 
them as their model, have kept many 
symbols of the servitude of inequality. 
So far from taking to pieces the 
expensive cars and demolishing the 
luxurious villas of the corrupt capitalist 
world, they distribute them among 
the Commissars and other highly 
placed members of the Party. So 
long as these can keep their positions 
of privilege, they are allowed to keep 
its perquisites. They may not own 
those precious objects, but having the 
use of them they have all the pleasure 
and none of the responsibility of 
possession ; and while, by all accounts, 
the scale of rationing in Russia is & 
great deal lower than that of the 
western world, no one has so far 
seen a high Soviet official suffering 
from malnutrition. 
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In Britain the method will be 
different. The Transport Bill, which 
is now before Parliament, was another 
indication that the British road to 
Tierra del Fuego is to be paved with 
blue prints and fenced about with 
committees, boards, and working 
parties. This may be better than 
the Russian way, but even so it 
appears an improbable route to the 
bliss of perfect equality, and we are 
much more likely to find ourselves 
plodding cheerlessly along the un- 
deviating arterial highway of a perfect 
bureaucracy. The railways, as grouped 
after the First World War, were 


_Tunning reasonably well, and road 


transport, by common consent, was 
as efficient as the shortages of the 
time allowed. But because the rail- 
ways are a public service they must 
be freed from the last taint of private 
ownership ; and because road trans- 
port might provoke unfavourable com- 
parisons between the respective merits 
of State and individual enterprise, most 
of it must be nationalised too and the 
rest of it brought under strict control. 
Not unhealthy competition, but an 
equality of mediocrity must be the 
aim; and for this the Transport Bill 
is admirably designed. 

So the dead hand of the bureaucrat 
will fall upon enterprise and innova- 
tion, upon anything that is not covered 
by the latest instructions from White- 
hall. There will be an end tw experi- 
ment and, therefore, to progress; for 
why should a man experiment when 
he has nothing to fear from competi- 
tion, or try to progress when there is 
no danger that he will be left behind ? 
It is @ reasonable assumption that if 
stage-coaches had been nationalised 
in the early years of the nineteenth 
century we should have had to wait 
& very long time for our railways. 


- Comment. 


Whether the objective be Tierra 
del Fuego, or Cloud Cuckoo Land, 
or the sort of society that came out 
of the brain of Mr Sidney Webb in 
the nineties—a society in which the 
bureaucrat is king and his subjects 
can do nothing, however harmless, 
without previously filling in a form— 
the duty of the Conservatives is 
plain. They have got to return to 
first principles and rediscover why 
they must fight this kind of business 
with every weapon in their armoury. 
They must go back beyond Beacons- 
field or Burke to the elementary 
lessons of Christian sociology. For 
in them they will learn afresh that 
the nature of man is not only more 
important than his way of life, but 
should determine its shape and its 
pattern. The true Socialist is not 
really very interested in man, for his 
concern is with society and how it 
is organised ; but with Conservatives 
man should always come first, and a 
society should be justified or con- 
demned according as it serves or 
frustrates him. The world has been 
much too ready to put on Socialist 
spectacles and to see societies instead 
of people, and economics instead of 
morals. It has forgotten so many 
of the old lessons. That freedom is 
@ responsibility and not just a licence 
to live as you please, that property 
is a human necessity and not just an 
agreeable possession, that the family 
is the foundation of society and not a 
mere convenience, are truths so ancient 
that they have become platitudes ; 
and the unkindly fate of the most 
respectable platitude is to become a 
victim of the first plausible paradox 
that comes along. Merely to repeat 
the old truths, therefore, is not enough. 
Until the Conservatives are able to 


- proclaim what they mean by man, 
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why he should be free, why he should 
own property, and why he ought to 
live in a family, and can translate 
their discoveries into modern language, 
they will not get very far with the work 
of converting their fellow-countrymen. 


The unveiling of the memorial to 
President Roosevelt in Grosvenor 
Square will end a long and not very 
profitable controversy. The majority 
approved of the general scheme, of 
the Square as the most suitable of 
sites, and of Sir William Reid Dick’s 
design as most satisfying, save for 
one particular—Sir William showed 
the President standing up, whereas a 
lot of people would have preferred to 
see him sitting down, in the attitude 
in which he is mostly remembered. 
It is true that the President’s dis- 
ability, which he fought with such 
amazing courage, was such that he 
could neither stand nor walk with 
comfort. On certain great occasions, 
as at his Inaugurations, he made the 
effort, which was as painful to the 
onlookers as to the man himself. It 
may be permissible to recall the 
apprehensions of all who were present 
when in 1939 he came to dinner at 
the British Embassy in Washington 
as the guest of the King and Queen. 
The ballroom of the Embassy is 
approached by a marble corridor, 
which runs the length of the house 
and presents a slippery and treacherous 
surface to the undoing of the unwary 
visitor. Indeed, it has been said that 
more distinguished persons have come 
to grief on it than on any equivalent 
area anywhere. Everyone at the 
Embassy had expected that the 
President would arrive in his chair, 
-go up in the lift, and be wheeled into 
the ballroom; but to the general 
consternation he decided to walk. 
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Leaning upon the arm of his son he 
made the perilous journey down the 
corridor, very slowly but with 
triumphant success, while those who 
stood by looked on with dread fo 
his safety and admiration for his 
courage, 

Such episodes notwithstanding, most 
of our people who saw the President 
are more likely to recall him as they 
saw him in his room at the White 
House, behind a large table littered 
with mascots and toys of every kind, 
presented to him by his admirer. 
There he would sit and talk, while 
gleams of greatness mingled with 
flashes of schoolboy fun; and the 
visitor, as he left, would rightly tell 
himself that this generation would 
not see the like of him again. 

So the argument ran, but th 
real division lay deeper than any 
debate on whether the figure of the 
President was better shown as it might 
have been or as it usually appeared. 
It was the old quarrel between thos 
who want a portrait and those who 
want a photograph, or, still mor, 
between those who hold that sculpture 
should have a symbolic character and 
those who would have it life-like at 
all costs. Nowadays the forme 
generally have their way in the end; 
for every sculptor of merit is of their 
opinion. (Sculptors of the other sort 


-had a sufficiently long and dreary 


innings during the reign of Quea 
Victoria, and bequeathed a very difi- 
cult problem to their descendants; 
one Midland city, which had bee 
unduly afflicted by the faithful effigie 
of its citizens, being at last reduced 
to consigning the bulk of its statuary 
to an unofficial Chamber of Horros 
under one of its bridges.) 

The adherents of a sitting position 
for the President may draw some 
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comfort from the thought that time 
has a way of disposing of their doubts. 
No one complains today that Nelson 
neither would nor could have climbed 
so lofty a column, or that King Charles 
IL. could not possibly have had such a 
horse, or that President Lincoln was 
a much smaller man than his superb 
memorial in Washington would suggest. 
In a hundred or even in fifty years’ 
time the controversy, once so hot, 
will be forgotten, but the memorial 
to Franklin Delano Roosevelt will 
still stand, if good, as is its promise, 
to be a noble and perpetual reminder 
of a very great man. 


The Arts Council of Great Britain 
is to be congratulated on the fine 
display of paintings of the Spanish 
School on exhibition at the National 
Gallery. All the pictures are from 
collections in this country, and more 
than a third of them are by Velasquez. 
It so happened that by far the greater 
number of his early surviving paint- 
ings found their way here, and, with 
the exception of ‘The Lady with the 
Fan,’ now in the Wallace Collection, 
every one of his undoubted pictures in 
this country, including the crowning 
glory of the Rokeby Venus, is in the 
display at the National Gallery. His 
later work as a court painter is not of 
course so well represented ; nor is it 
as well known outside Spain. 

Of especial relevance, in view of the 
interest aroused by the present Exhibi- 
tion, is the information lately sent by 
& correspondent in that country of 
“the appearance in the Prado Museum, 
Madrid, of a new Velasquez portrait 
recently acquired by the Spanish 
Government from the Convent of 
Santa Isabel de Toledo, where in all 
probability it has hung secluded ever 
since it was painted. It is of the 
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Reverend Mother Geronima de la 
Fuente, and, according to tradition, 
Velasquez, painted it in Seville just 
before she set sail for the Philippines 
to found there the Convent of the 
Clarisas, a long and perilous voyage 
from which she returned safely to 
Spain. 

** Spanish informed opinion is unani- 
mous that this is an early Velasquez, 
painted most probably during the last 
year of his sojourn in Seville and 
before his second and final journey to 
Medrid in the spring of 1623. The 
picture, with its inimitable treatment 
of head and hands, speaks for itself. 
The careful, somewhat tight technique 
singles it out as closely akin to the 
Prado bust portrait of Philip IV. in 
armour, now thought to be the sole 
surviving relic of the big equestrian 
portrait of the boy king, painted by 
Velasquez during the first years of his 
career in Madrid. We can date it 
with certainty later than the Prado 
Epiphany picture and the small por- 
trait of a ‘Man in a Ruff,’ both of the 
year 1619; later also than the bode- 
gones in various European collections, 
all of which give the impression of 
being painted in a cramped and ill-lit 
studio. This new discovery therefore 
fills an important gap in our know- 
ledge of the art-history of Velasquez. 
It tells us that before undertaking his 
second journey to Madrid he had 
already found in Seville that ‘ open 
air’ manner of painting a portrait, 
that placing of his sitter in a broad 
diffused light, which hitherto has been 
dated from his start as a court painter 
in Madrid. _ 

“This new portrait of a Nun, 
although painted in the new ‘open 
air’ manner, is sombre in tone, as 
befits its subject. The Reverend 
Mother’s dress is brown, her cloak and 
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hood black, her coiff white, the only 
touch of positive colour in the picture 
being the red fore-edging of her 
breviary. The background is dark but 
spacious, the forerunner of similar 
backgrounds on many another canvas. 
The large text along the top of the 
canvas, the floating screed that curls 
about the cross she holds, and the 
writing on the floor which gives her 
life-history are obviously added by 
another hand. Inserted, doubtless, 
with the most pious intentions, these 
additions are, to put it mildly, an 
abominable intrusion. Although they 
fail to obscure the beauty of this, the 
masterpiece of Velasquez’s early years, 
they mar to some extent our enjoy- 
ment of it. In the field of art piety 
has to answer for much, but rarely for 
@ crime so unforgivable as this. 
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** Owing to its impeccable modelling 
the head in this portrait, more than in 
any other portrait I know, gives 4 
convincing suggestion of weight. It 
has character too, some sternness, 
much patience, an unobtrusive but 
indomitable will. It suggests that to 
make this old Nun’s acquaintanc 
would be arare and pleasant experience, 
long to be remembered. When it 
becomes more widely known it will 
take due rank among the great por. 
traits of the world. Is it straining 
imagination too far to picture Dois 
Geronima in some quiet corner of 
heaven and, finding herself cheek 
by jowl with the Laughing Cavalier, 
guess with confidence at the slow 
tolerant smile breaking through the 
stern set of her features? That 
would be a lovely thing to see.” 
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